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“HARD TIMES”—REDUCTION OF TERMS! 
Notice to Agents, Postmasters and others. 
In view of the scarcity of money among farmers, we 
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| manufacturers, and p'ace their business on a firm ba- 
sis, so as to create a steady and fair demand for our 
| domestic wools. The advocate for “ protection,” on 
ithe other hand, says, increase the tariff on woollen 
goods as well as wools, imported from abroad, and 
| thereby directly foster American wool growing as well 
as manufacturing. 
We shall not attempt to discuss either of these 
| propositions, as it would lead to a wider range of con- 
troversy than our columns or the character of this pa- 
per would admit. We can only say,as is well known, 
| that the tendency of our government and the principal 
governments of Europe, is towards free trade, although 
| we believe that a majority of our wool growers and 
| woollen manufacturers have contended that their in- 
|terests would be promoted by the opposite system. 
| We notice, however, that Junce Ewrne, an exten- 
sive wool grower of Western Pennsylvania, has re- 
|cently addressed a letter to a wool dealer in New 
| York, in favor of the repeal of all duties on foreign 
wools, and stating that he has advised the Repre- 
sentative of his district in Congress, to vote in favor 
|of such repeal. The following extract contains the 
substance of his argument : 
| “Ifthe manufacturer receives a moderate protection 
| by a duty on the foreign fabric, and is not burthened 
| by a tax on the raw material, we may reasonably hope 
| that American energy and perseverance will enable 





are willing to work for small pay, the present year,| him to compete successfully with his foreign wool.— 
and contribute all we can towards the general wel-) This result will necessarily create a steady demand 
fare ; so we have concluded to reduce our terms for | for wool ; and as increased success shall enlarge man- 
clubbing, and allow any person, hereafter, for the pres- | ufacturing operations, we may hope that the increased 
ent season, to order THREE cories of the Cultivator for demand wil! enhance the price. Fluctuations will be 
Two Dottars—and all who order 9 or more copies, Jess frequent, and the certain—though it may be mod- 


whether at once or several times, will receive a pack-| erate—profit, will satisfy the wool grower, and cause 


age of rare seeds, postage free, as a premium. Back 
numbers of the current volume will be furnished to 
each subscriber. 





WOOL GROWING AND THE TARIFF. 

Notwithstanding the low price of wool for the past 
year, it seems that the manufacture of woollen goods 
in this country is in a verv depressed condition, and 
most if not all of the manufactories of broadcloths are 
now suspended, owing to the reduced prices of cloths, 
caused by the depression of wages in Europe, and the 
very large importations of woolen goods into this coun- 
try the past season. 

Political economists are now busying themselves to 
devise measures for the relief of our woollen manufac- 
turers, and to protect wool growers from these fluctua- 
tions of prices, that are so injurious to any branch of 
production as well 2s manufacture. How this can best 
be done, is a question that seems to admit of as 
many different answers as there are different classes 
of politicians. The advocate for free trade says, allow 
the manufacturers to import foreign wools free of duty, 
and it will enable them to compete with the foreign 


/him to persevere in a business which he is now so 
| often tempted to abandon.” 

| The district in which the writer of this letter lives, 
is one of the largest wool growing regions in the coun- 
try, and such an expression from a leading cultivator 
of the staple—one, too, who has hitherto favored the 
| duty on foreign wool—is of some importance to the 
jtrade. Its effect will probably be to accomplish the 
removal of the duty. 





Tue Horticutturist.—We again invite all of our 
readers who love fruits and flowers—all who wish to 
cultivate a taste for the beauties and pleasures of ru- 


| ral life, or obtain practical knowledge on Horticulture, 


Pomology, Rural Architecture, &e., to subseribe for 
the Horticulturist. (See prospectus in our paper of 
Jan. Ist and 15th.) For the sake of extending its cir- 
culation in Ohio, we have consented to act as agents 
for the publisher, and will give subscribers the benefit 
of our commission, by allowing them the work for 
$1,50 per year; or those who are making up clubs 
for our paper, may count the Horticulturist at double 
the club price of the Cultivator, (or $1,33) ; or one 
copy of Hort. and two of O. Cult. for $3. 
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ON THE SCIENCE OF MANURES, 


on the return of the son fresh from the Agricultural 
Lectures at Oberlin. 


Father—Well, my son, after such an expenditure of | 
time and money at school, can you now tell me how| 
your theoretical knowledge is to be applied practi- 
cally ? 

Son—I have learned, first of all, the nature of ma-| 
nures, and consequently their relative action on min- 
eral matter and growing plants, by which alone I am 
let into the secret of making, saving, composting and 
applying manures, with that economy which practice 
without a correct theory, rarely attains. I now pro-| 
pose, as we have no barn cellar, that we begin to pile 
up our stable dung and cover it with straw, and when 
it begins to heat, water it with the drainings of the 
pile, or water from the stable roof; by this means 
alone the most valuable part of the pile, its volatile 
ammonia, is saved, and we also save more than half 
the labor of hauling ordinary farm-yard manure to the 
field, which, owing to exposure, contains four times its 
weight in water. 

Father—Is not ali the ashes of plants, which include 
the phosphates of lime, potash, soda, &c., contained 
in ordinary farm yard manure, even if its nitrogen is 
lost by exposure ! and does not Liebig say that if only | 
the ashes of plants are in the soil, the atmosphere will 
supply the plant with sufficient nitrogen and carbonic 
acid for its normal growth ? 

Son—True, Liebig did once thus theorize, but he | 
has since lived to see his patent inorganic manure | 
tried and fail. A succession of seven years experi-| 
ments on the Rothhamsted (England) experimental | 
farm, by J. B. Lawes and Dr. Gilbert, has proved be- | 
yond doubt, that on a soil where all the other elements | 
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{to the soil, is so generally beneficial to the growing 


crop? 

Son—Experimental chemists are of opinion that 
carbonaceous matter in the soil is valuable, first as a 
divisor to keep the soil light and friable, and conse- 
quently retentive of due moisture for the supply of 
growing plants, then in its decomposition and ultimate 
debris, for its ammonia and earthy phosphates, and 
perhaps for that atmosphere of carbonic acid given off 
by the decomposing vegetable matter, to be assimila- 
ted by the leaves of plants,in the same way that they 
receive it from the atmosphere. 

Father—Is not the clover plant, when plowed un- 
der in full bloom, a great renovator of the soil, mainly 
for its nitrogen, but also for its carbonaceous matter, 
as a mechanical amendment, and the earthy phos- 

hates of lime, potash, &c.,as the inorganic elements 
of the succeeding cereal crop ! 

Son—Certainly. Next to draining, and the saving 
of animal manures, red clover, as a manuring crop, is 
at the basis of all good farming. The long tap root 
of clover enables it to stand the summer droughts of 
our climate, while it performs the office of a subsoil 
plow, in part, by drawing nutriment from the subsoil, 
to be distributed by the plow, to enrich the surface.— 
Then the foliage of the plant is a great collector of 
atmospheric ammonia, all of which, when plowed in 
green, is retained by the soil for the use of a cereal 
crop. Besides the mechanical effect to keep a soil 
friable, if clayey, or alike retentive of due moisture, if 
sandy, green clover is said to place three times as 
much ammonia in the soil as the same bulk of ordi- 
nary farm yard manure. 8. W. 

Waterloo, Jan. 1855. 
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HOW YOUNG FARMERS MAY PRACTICE ECONOMY. 


“Tam not rich enough to be economical,” said a 


are-present, ammonia (organized nitrogen) excepted, young friend of ours, when we strongly recommended 
only 17 bushels of wheat could be grown to the acre ;| to him the profits of a certain improvement. ‘ The 
whereas, by the single addition of the sulphate of am-| want of means compels me to work constantly to a 
monia to the soil, more than 40 bushels of wheat was | disadvantage, and I cannot enjoy the privileges and 
grown to the acre. | profits of my richer neighbors.” This is a difficulty 

Father—How is it, then, as carbon forms the great! in which many intelligent farmers have found them- 
bulk of all vegetable structure, that the atmosphere | selves placed, and from which they would most gladly 
supplies it, when nitrogen, which forms so smal! an! be extricated. Innumerable instances are occurring 
organic part in plants, must be supplied to the soil, to! in their daily practice, where they could secure golden 
insure a full crop ? results, had they only the lever of capital placed in 

Son—It is now fully ascertained that the greatest) their hands ; but as they are now situated, they seem 
office of nitrogen in the soil, is as a solvent, to dis-| to themselves like the man who is digging the earth 


solve the silex and other matters in the soil into solu-| 
ble food, in which state, only, plants assimilate or take | 
up their food. It is the opinien of Prof. Way, Mr. 
Lawes, Dr. Gilbert and others, that the destruction of | 
nitrogen, in fitting the food for plants in the soil, is 
immense, where the maximum crop is grown. Liebig 
had supposed that a salt of potash was the necessary 
solvent of silica, &c.,in the soil ; but the Rothham- 
sted experiments have proved that any excess of pot-| 
ash in the soil, beyond that necessary as an inorganic 
element in the plant’s ashes, could not increase the | 


with his unassisted hands, or the one who is com- 
pelled to carry water in an egg-shell, while their more 
fortunate neighbors are turning up the deep soil with 
the most perfect instruments, or sending streams of 
refreshment and fertility over their entire farms.— 
Now, we are not about to plan a “royal road ” of es- 
cape from this difficulty ; it must be met and con- 
quered. If the attack is rightly made, the conquest 
will be comparatively easy ; if wrongly, it will be the 
discouraging and formidable task of a life-time. 

The eager inquiry is now made, What is the easiest 


crop of wheat beyond 17 bushels to the acre, whereas ‘mode of conquest ! 


We answer, the first and great 


an extra supply of organized nitrogen, more than Jeading means, is a large fund of thorough and prac- 
doubled each crop. Hence, as nitrogen in all animal | tical knowledge. The man who, by a close observation 
or vegetable manures, becomes organized, under heat| of results in his own practice and in the experience of 
and moisture, into that volatile, ever-escaping gas, the| others, in connection with the immense amount of 
carbonate of ammonia, how necessary it is for farm- | useful suggestions, (to say nothing of distinct practical 
ers to save their manures frem waste, with the nitro- directions,) contained in the best publications of the 


gen intact, until it is placed into the soil, or composted 
with other matters which will hold the carbonate of 
ammonia, both by mechanical encumberance and 
chemical affinity. 

Father—If the atmosphere supplies all necessary 
carbonic acid for the carbonaceous structure of plants, 
why is it that a plentiful supply of vegetable matter 


day, possesses, even with a very short purse, a vast 
advantage over the short-sighted, ignorant, and unob- 
servant capitalist. He will turn to advantage, even 
with his very limited means, a thousand resources 
which others would allow to sleep unemployed for- 
ever. 


We once had occasion to observe the contrast in the 
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condition of two young farmers, one of whom had a 
four hundred acre farm “left” to him; the other had 
but fifty acres, which he had paid for in part, by pre- 
viously laboring on a farm some years by the month 
in summer, and teaching a district school in winter. 
The one had the capital of money which his own 
hands had never earned ; the other possessed the more 
valuable capital of knowledge and indomitable perse- 
verance. The young heir was more interested in rid- 
ing about, in parties, balls, and in jaunts to the city, 
than in the details of farming, and knew the contents 
of the tri-weekly political newspaper, and of a certain 
frivolous magazine, much better than of any agricul- 
tural journal, or of Norton’s Elements. His farm be- 
came an exact reflection of his own character. Fen- 
ces were soon obscured by belts of alders, blackberries 
and burdocks, and buildings showed marks of prema- 
ture age, and became dilapidated. There wasa thirty 
acre marsh, which might have been drained, but it 
never was. And there was a patch of Canada this- 
tles which filled one twelve acre field, and part of 
another, which he could have destroyed in one season, 
had he known how others had done. One hundred 
and eighty loads of manure, as estimated at any one 
time by a neighbor, were allowed to lie a whole year 
about his barn, without application. His cattle were 
of the long-horned, big-headed, sharp-backed breed.— 
His swine were the Long-bristled Racers. His profits 
in farming may be easily guessed. There was a gen- 
eral complaint among his neighbors, that his debts 
were never met within six months after the appointed 
pay-day, and that he endured a sharp dun with extra- 
ordinary patience. It is true, necessity drove him to 
retrench his expenses, and the improved examples 
about him induced him to amend his practice, but not 
until his farm was reduced to less than half its origi- 
nal size, by portions sold off at three different times to 
satisfy mortgages. 

Well, what became of the young fifty acre farmer, 
we are asked. He has ceased to be a “ fifty acre far- 
mer.” He began by examining closely what improve- 
ments could be made of whatever character and kind, 
whether cheap or expensive. Among these he was 
compelled to select first the cheap improvements, or 
those which promised the largest profits for the small- 
est outlay. One of these was the draining of a three 
acre alder swamp, a large portion of which he did 
with his own hands in autumn, between seeding and 
husking. He had read of Judge Buel’s success with 
brush drains ; he constructed all the side or secondary 
channels by filling them at the bottom with the brush- 
es cut from the ground, which enabled him to accom- 
plish the work at less than half the usual price.— 
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him by means of one or two horses, as necessity re- 
quired, to thresh his grain, saw his wood, drive his 
churn, turn his grindstone, and split picket-lath. It 
is true, he has now thrown this rude machine aside 
for the greatly improved endless-chain power, but it 
answered his purpose for the time, before the days of 
improved machinery. But among all his outlays for 
the sake of economy, there is none which he thinks 
has repaid him equal to the subscription money ap- 
plied in taking two agricultural periodicals, costing 
him a dollar and a half yearly, besides postage, and 
|which, in connection with his own experience and 
good judgment, have been the chief guides in most of 
his great improvements. He has been enabled to add 
sixty more acres to his land, and the whole presents a 
beautiful specimen of neat, tinished and profitable 
farming. 

None of this is fiction. It was gradually accom- 
plished by years of constant, steady, intelligent per- 
severance. 
| A great loss occurs to the majority of farmers from 
too meagre an expenditure for implements—the effect- 
ive medium for the action of all the labor. The ea- 
gerness to secure big farms, at the cost of their profi- 
table culture,is a most fruitful source of bad husband- 
ry. We observe by the last census, that the cash 
value of farms in the Union is over three thousand 
million dollars, and the value of farm implements only 
a hundred and fifty millions ; that is, each farm worth 
three thousand dollars, has, on an average, only a 
hundred and fifty dollars worth of plows, cultivators, 
lrollers, carts, wagons, harrows, fanning mills, straw- 
cutters, root slicers, harness, shovels, spades, forks, 
|hoes, horse and hand rakes, scythes, cradles, axes, 
| hammers, sleds, wood saws, hay knives, ox yokes, 
chains, &c., &c., to say nothing of reapers, grain- 
| drills and threshing machines, which may possibly be 
borrowed or hired. Instead of only $150, all these 
cannot be had of good construction and quality, for 
‘much less than $500, leaving a deficiency of about 
| $350 to be made up by slip-shod cultivation and by 
|borrowing. In England, where taxes, poor-rates, 
jrents and tithes, constitute together an enormous 
| drawback on the profits of farming, and where conse- 
| quently,every operation must be performed to the best 
| possible advantage, no one need hope for success who 
| does not possess an amount of capital equal to forty 
|dollars per acre, for procuring implements, animals, 
seeds, manure and labor. “No prudent man,” says 
\the Mark-Lane Express, “ ought to rent more than he 
fern amount at least, of available capital to go on 
with.” 

If, therefore, our farmers generally laid down at the 











These brush drains have now stood many years, and | commencement of their labors, the great fundamental 
the brush being wholly excluded from the external | principle that capital as wellas farms is indispensable 
air, has not decayed, and they carry off the little water to success—that they might as well undertake to run 
requ.red, being numerous, and at regular intervals.— |a car on a single rail, as to farm with land only, or 
Now, observe the result: The alder swamp would capital only—that they must especially lay in a heavy 
not have sold originally for five dollars an acre ; it ‘amount of that most efficient of all kinds of capital, 


now brings crops of corn, broom-corn and meadow | thorough knowledge—they need no longer complain that 
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grass, more than paying the interest on a hundred and 
fifty dollars per acre, besidesallexpenses. He doubled 
his manure by drawing from the most peaty portion 
of this drained swamp, large quantities of muck to his 
farm-yard, where it was kept comparatively dry till 
wanted, under a cheap slab and straw shed. By pay- 
ing a small sum yearly, he was enabled to improve 
immensely the breed of his cattle, sheep and swine, 
and which he thinks has returned the money thus ex- 
pended at least twenty-fold. The same keen atten- 
tion to his business in other points, enabled him to 
effect many additional improvements, among which 
we may briefly mention a cheap and simple horse- 
power of his own construction, consisting of a rope 
running on the ends of radiating arms, which enabled 


| they have a machine they cannot profitably manage— 
a locomotive without fuel, or without a competent en- 
_gineer to take charge of its levers.—Alb. Cultivator 
| Almanac. 

| Wort Ksow1rne, ir Trve.—lIt is said that a small 
| piece of resin dipped in the water which is placed in 
\a vessel on the stove, will add a peculiar property to 
the atmosphere of the room, which will give relief to 
persons troubled with a cough. The heat of the water 
is sufficient to throw off the aroma of the resin, and 
gives the same relief as afforded by a combustion of 
ithe resin. It is preferable to the combustion, because 
‘the evaporation is more durable. Thesame resin may 
‘be used for weeks. 























THE AGRICULTURAL INTEREST IN OHIO. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF OunIo StaTs Boarp OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


There is no interest so well fortified against the 
evils of a calamity as that of Agriculture. Were this 
not the fact, the art of husbandry in Ohio, for the year 
about to close, would afford a theme upon which it| 
would not be an agreeable task todwell. Hada tithe | 
of the odds with which Agriculture has had to con- 
tend, befallen any other avocation of life, it would 
have driven three-fourths of those engaged therein, to) 
bankruptcy. But the farmers of Ohio, after having’! 
contended with an army of untold numbers, whose 
mode of approach and attack was to them compara- 
tively unknown, and against which no successful war- 
fare could be waged, devastating their well-tilled 
fields, by devouring the very life-blood of the berry 
upon which he was eonfidently looking for means to 
afford the comforts of life to his family, and supply 
commerce to the world; and after suffering from a! 
drovght that has burned his green fields to a crisp. 
causing suffering among his stock, and cutting off 
nearly the entire anticipated receipts from the various 
resources of the farm ;—still, he is comparatively un- 
harmed, and the fear of insolvency rarely intrudes it- 
self upon the farmer’s meditations. 

The mercantile interests are not fixed upon so firm 
a basis. Tottering in the most prosperous times, and 
falling, whenever a failure of crops, or a commercial | 
or financial crisis sypervenes. These facts afford an} 
interesting commentary, suggestive of useful hints to} 
that very numerous class of persons who yield to the | 
temptation to become dealers in ribbons and do-| 
mestics. 

It may reasonably be expected that the Board looked | 
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sheep and swine, were sadly degenerated. 
the healthful stimulus of Fairs, both county and State, 
a better system of breeding has been introduced, and 
the choicest specimens of all the various breeds are 
now disseminated throughout the length and breadth 
of our State. Yet, we that are passing the middle 
stage of life will hardly live to see the benefit of these 
improvements fully developed and demonstrated.— 
And although some of us, who may be chargeable 
with a want of confidence in the farmers of Ohio, as a 


| Class, to avail themselves of the opportunities now of- 


fered, to improve their live stock, and modes of tillage, 
still we are compelled to admit the fact, that when we 
take into account the deep-rooted prejudices which 
pervade the whole farming community, the improve- 
ments that have been made within the past four or 
five years, in live stock, and the entire detail of farm 
work, have been sufficient to amply remunerate those 
who have devoted their time to the furtherance of 


| these objects, without the prospect of pecuniary re- 


ward, but what to them has been a stronger incentive 
than the prospect of gain, viz: the long cherished 
hope of seeing the labor of the husbandman guided by 
an increased degree of intelligence, and the art of 
farming ennobled, and elevated to the highest attain- 
able position, as the most noble and useful pursuit of 


|} man. 


As is the case with all other great efforts at im- 


| provement, the full benefits will only be realized by 


the generation next to appear upon the stage, and this 
is doubtless counting upon a rapidity of development, 
which, in the nature of things, can hardly be looked 
for, but he who may be so highly favored as to dwell 
upon the soil of our fertile State, or view the farming 
districts as a passer-by, at a period hence, which im- 
agination may not venture to fix, will witness a pano- 






forward with some degree of solicitude to the experi- rama of surprising richness—farm houses upon either 
ment of holding a Fair upon the heel of the unpar-| hand, that bespeak the comforts of a rural home— 
alleled drought and financial panic of the past season. | green fields that will tell of deep tillage, judicious ma- 
It was very reasonably expected by many that the) nuring, and well ordered rotation—and hills, and fields, 
show of stock would be limited, and that in the de-| dotted with the choicest specimens of farm stock—the 
partment of farm products there would be a total fail-| whole spread out like a fine painting to enchant the 
ure. But the result has proved that these apparently | beholder. . 
reasonable fears were groundless. Though there are To insure the elevation and paramount success of 
localities in Ohio, where farm stock has been ren-| the interests of Agriculture in Ohio, it becomes us to 
dered unfit for show or sale, and in farm products the | look well to the means to be used, and in adopting or 
reasonable hopes of the farmer have been disappoint-| recommending a plan of operations, a broad, compre- 
ed, still the show of stock was larger and finer at the) hensive and liberal) policy should be pursued. And,as 
last Fair than at either preceding exhibition in this, our advancement must be based upon a single propo- 
State, and the show of farm produets, fruit, &c., was| sition, viz: increased intelligence, all proper means 
very respectable. | should be used to promote the laudable efforts of those 
It affords me great pleasure to testify to the uniform! who are aiming to build up schools devoted to the es- 
good feeling that has existed at the meetings of the| pecial interests of Agriculture. 
Board during the past year. It would hardly be ex-| The project of locating our State Fairs permanently 
pected that a body of men, residing at various points! at one point, having in connection therewith, an Ag- 
of the State, and representing dissimilar interests,| ricuitural School and Experimental Farm, has been 
would succeed in bringing those interests together,, somewhat fully discussed, though not with the degree 
backed up by the peculiar views and preferences of| of impartiality which the subject demands. Our pres- 
each, and succeed in maintaining perfect harmony of) ent system of introducing improvements, and stimu- 
action. But, a feeling of unity has always governed | lating to the attainment of excellence through the in- 


our actions, and the most varying interests have found 
a conciliatory friend in each member of the Board.— 
The action of the late Convention has added two new 


fluence of Fairs, has accomplished much—more than 
any other means or combination of influences could 
have effected. 












































Notwithstanding these very satisfac- 
tory results, may we not with advantage look around 
new members are Alexander Waddle, of Clark, and| us for means to enlarge the scope of usefulness, by 
Abel Krum, of Ashtabula, in both of whom the old/ introducing new features, aiming at a more perfect 
members recognize men with whom they will rejoice | and comprehensive system of operations, especially if 
to be associated, and of whom they will expect many) such new plans shall have for their principal aim the 
valuable suggestions in fixing upon a plan of opera-| development of the mental resources of the young 
tions for the coming year. Of the lasting benefits! farmers of our State, at the same time instilling into 
which have accrued to the art of farming in Ohio, their minds a knowledge of the art of improved til- 
from the State Agricultural organization, and its| lage. 

branches (if I may be allowed the term,) which are! The period is forever past when a liberal share of 
located in nearly every county in the State, we have| mental! cultivation and direction are deemed unsuited 
abundant evidence. Our breeds of cattle, horses,! to the farmer’s wants. “ Agriculture,” once deemed 


members to the Board, to serve for two years. These 
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to be only an a;ocation, and in its very nature, menial, 
has arisen to a very high position among the avoca- 
tions of man, and as an art, and science, it stands upon 
a very broad and comprehensive foundation. It owes 
its present enviable position to the very fact that men 
of intelligence and prominence have come to the res- 


spirit of emulation into the minds of the producing 
classes—have waged a war of extermination against 
the wooden plow-share, three-inch tillage, the breed- 
ing of degenerated, unprofitable farm stock, and al! 
kindred abominations, that have, and still do, to a great 
extent, hang like an incubus upon the art of hus- 
bandry. 

I might dwell at length upon the several evidences 
of improvement that exist in every portion of our 
State, in all the details of farm work and stock breed- 
ing. I can not let this opportunity pass without mak- 
ing a record of the late valuable importations of short 
horns by the Madison, Scioto Valley, Clinton and 
Fayette, Clark, and Warren, Importing Companies. 
As evidence of the superior judgment of the agents 
who selected for these companies, and of the very 
great value of the animals by them imported, I will 
merely call attention to the fact of their having carried 
off a large proportion of the first prizes at the two 
State Fairs last held. We may reasonably expect 
from these facts, that the late importations will mate- 
rially improve the character and quality of our horned 
stock, which before stood pre-eminent. 

In horses, also, a very material improvement is man- 
ifest. The introduction of the Morgans and Bellfound- 
ers has supplied a want, the real magnitude of which 
will only be realized when the extensive admixture of 
these breeds with our common farm stock has taken | 
place. 


Occupying so prominent a position as do the Pork | 
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and Wool interests, it is a source of congratulation 
that so much attention is being paid to these interests 
by enterprising breeders. It has been said, truly, that 
he who shall discover a means by which two blades of 
grass may be made to grow, when before only one 
could thrive, would be a public benefactor. Not less 
a benefactor is the man who, by judicious breeding, 
shall succeed in establishing a breed of swine, that will 
yield twice the amount of pork upon a given quantity 
of feed, as our old varieties, or a breed of sheep that 
shall yield wool in the same ratio. That a very close 
approximation is made to these hoped-for results, we 
think no one will question who has made himself fa- 
miliar with the improved Suffolk breed of swine, or the 
more perfect specimens of our fine-wooled sheep. 

I might also dwell at length upon the rapid and 
valuable improvements that have been made in farm 
implements. At the time of holding the first Ohio 
State Fair, there was not an Implement Store, enti- 
tled to the name, in the State. Now you will find 
extensive assortments in all the larger cities, and very 
respectable collections in nearly every county town 
in Ohio. Many persons are at a loss to imagine how 
mankind got along before steam vessels, railroads and 
lucifer matches were invented. We may equally 
marvel how farming was done before the introduction 
of improved farming tools. 

It might seem incumbent on me to make sugges- 
tions in regard to the managementof our future Fairs. 
But as the detail of these exhibitions is almost with- 
out limit, influenced by a dissimilar train of circum- 
stances each year, the proper mode of procedure must 
necessarily be determined upon from time to time by 
those having these matters jointly in charge. 

R. W. Meserave, 
President Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 


[From the forthcoming vol. of Transactions for 1854. 





Durham, 5281.——Rose Ann, by Belerophon, 3119. 
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SHORT HORN BULL CALF RED JACKET. 


Owned and bred by Col. J. M. Sherwood of Auburn, to which was awarded the second prize at the late 
State Fair at New York. Calved Nov. 3, 1853. Got by 3d Duke of Cambridge, 5341—Dam Red Rose 2d, 
bred by J. Stevenson, Durham, England, of his Princess’ family, by Napier, 6237. 





Tube Rose, by South 
Rosette, by Belvidere, 1706.——Red Rose, by Wa- 











terloo, 2816. Moss Rose, by Barron, 58.—— Angelina, by Phenomenon, 491. Anna Boleyn, 
by Favorite, 252. Princess, by Favorite, 252. —— (Bred by R. Collins,) by Favorite, 252. 

by Hubbuck, 319.——— by Snoden’s Bull, 612.—— by Masterman’s Bull, 422. by Harrison’s 
Bull, 669. 
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‘ sow the seed ; probably either Fall or Spring would do. 














FOWL MEADOW GRASS AGAIN. 
Messrs. Batenam & Harris :—In the last No. of | 
the Cultivator, I read an article on the Fowl Meadow 
grass. Now I wish to ask a few questions with re- | 
gard to that kind of grass, as I have a piece of ground | 
that I wish to seed, the soil of which is the same as 
described as being adapted to that kind of grass. | 
Ist. Is that kind of grass adapted to this locality ? 
2d. Will it run out if pastured instead of mowed ? 
3d. Is it good pasture for sheep ? 
4th. Is it as good for all kinds of stock as red-top | 
and white clover? 
5th. Where can seed be obtained, and at what 
rice ! 
6th. When and in what quantity per acre should it | 
be sown! Respectfully, W.S. G. Mason. 
Sandusky Co., Jan., 1855. 


ANSWER.—Ist. Fow] Meadow grass is adapted to | 


the locality of Sandusky county, and south until it| 


meets the natural region of the Kentucky blue grass. 
We have seen but little of it in Ohio. In a swale} 
upon our brother’s farm, at Patterson, Hardin Co., we | 
saw a very fine patch of Fowl Meadow grass, which | 
he was so well pleased with, both from present expe- 
rience and former knowledge in New England, that 
he was disposed to extend it as far as practicable.— 
This grass will not winter kill, which adapts it to very 
cold regions. We have skated many a moonlight 
night, upon ice lying two feet thick, above the ground 
from which we mowed two or three tons to the acre | 
in haying time. It thrives only on moist lands. 

2d and 3d. This grass is not very perennial, and is | 
best kept up by self-sowing of the earlier seeds before 
it is mowed, consequently it is not a pasture grass. | 

4th. As hay, it is finer and more tender than red-| 
top, and we should say better for all kinds of stock, | 
except horses, for which neither of these kinds are | 
most desirable. We cannot very well draw a com-| 


parison between long grasses and white clover, for | 
hay. | 


y 
5th. The seed can generally be obtained at the| 


seed stores in Boston. We see it advertised by A. H. 
Hovey & Co. It can probably be got of Jos. Breck & 
Son, seedsmen, of Boston, Mass. Price from $5 to $8 
a bushel. The seed is very fine. 

6th. We can hardly say when is the best time to 


As to the quantity of seed per acre, we suppose a little 
less than for timothy, would be right. 

We have in brewing, a chapter on grasses, which 
we shall write out as soon as we can get time.—Ebs. 





WINTER PEARS, 

Few persons who have not bestowed particular at- 
tention to modern Pomology, are at all aware of the 
fact that a supply of coop pears, both for the table 
and for cooking, can be had through the entire winter 
months, and until late in the spring. The introduc- 
tion of new foreign pears into this country, has been 
of much benefit in adding to our assortment of long- 
keeping varieties, as well as those maturing in sum- 
mer and fall; although some varieties of high repute 
in Europe, have not proved first rate in this country. 

In our notice of the meeting of the Ohio Pomologi- 
cal Society, in our paper of Dec. 15th, we mentioned 
that a lot of late pears were expected from Messrs. 
Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., but did not 
arrive in time. We should have stated before this, 
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qualities pronounced upon somewhat as follows : 

Beurre d’Arrenberg—Sprightly vinous flavor, juicy 
and very good. 

Beurre Easter—First rate, juicy and rich flavor, 
keeps till spring. 

Beurre Gris d’Hiver Noveau—Not ripe ; said to be 
one of the best new pears. 

Bergamotte d’Hiver—New, “ no great shakes.” 

Bezy Sans Pariel—New, not yet ripe, keeps till 


| March. 


Bezy d’Veteran—New, large, and keeps till May. 

Bleeker’s Meadow—High musky flavor, good, not 
first rate. 

Chaptal—Large, long keeper, only good for baking. 

Chaumontel—Flavor not approved, bitter and as- 


tringent. 


Colmar des Invalides—Juicy, good, but not highly 
flavored. 

Doyenne Goubalt—Excellent, but not quite ripe. 

Doyenne Sieulle—Juicy, but lacking flavor. 

Doyenne d’Hiver d’Alancon—New, long keeper. 

Doyenne Rose—Very beautiful, that’s all. 

Easter Bergamotte—Long keeper, good for cooking. 

Fig d’Alancon—Juicy, fine flavor, resembling the 
Banana. 

Glout Morceau—Large, juicy, melting, very good. 

Oswego Beurre—Passed its season, first rate in Not 
vember. 

Passe Colraar—Rich, buttery, first rate. 

Pound—Very large, hard, good for baking. 

Prince’s St. Germain—Good in its season, not ripe. 

Rousselet d’Hiver—Handsome, very sweet, not high 
flavor. 

Suzette d’Bavay—New, not ripe. 

Vicar of Winkefield, or LeCure—Handsome, good 
for baking, not first rate for table. 

Winter Nelis—Rich, buttery, high flavor, first rate. 

ArpLes.—Minister—A large and very beautifully 
striped apple, good, but not first rate quality. 

Northern Spy—Large, handsome and good, but not 
| quite in season ; keeps till spring. 
| Setection or Winter Pears.—At a conversational 
meeting of Pomologists, at the time of the N. Y. State 
|Fair at Saratoga, in 1853, gentlemen present were 
called upon to name the best winter pears. P. Barry 
expressed his preference for the Lawrence, Winter 
Nelis, and Easter Beurre. The Lawrence and Win- 
ter Nelis would ripen well in boxes in cellars, and the 
Easter Beurre was unquestionably the best very late 
keeper, but should always be grown upon the quince. 
J. Battey, of Clinton county, named two, the Wink- 
field and Winter Nelis ; J.J. Thomas selected the 
Winkfield, Lawrence, Winter Nelis, and Easter Be- 
urre ; Dr. Wendell preferred the Winkfield, Winter 
Nelis, and Easter Beurre on quince. For exclusive 
/raising on quince, P. Barry would prefer the Wink- 
| field, Glout Morceau, and Easter Beurre. A few gen- 
tlemen who were acquainted with the Doyenne gris 
d’Hiver, regarded it as giving the highest promise of 
all the new winter sorts. 


RIGHT WAY TO START HEDGES. 


The committee of the Montgomery Co. Ag. So- 
ciety, in awarding a premium to John Ewing, for the 
best two year old Maclura hedge, say : 

Your committee could not but remark upon the dif- 
ference in Mr. Ewing and some other farmers. Mr. 








that the box came to hand, and the fruits were exam- 
ined at a meeting of the Columbus Horticultural So- 
ciety, on the 16th of December. A majority of the 
pears were not sufficiently ripe to be in eating condi- 


Ewing wanted a hedge which should answer the pur- 
pose of a fence, and he wanted it in the shortest pos- 
sible time. He accordingly prepared his ground by 
thorough manuring and pulverizing, and the result is, 
his hedge is strong and thrifty, having grown the past 


tion, but most of them were cut and tasted by the | season eight and even ten feet ; and will another year 


members of the Society and visitors present, and their! turn all kinds of stock. Other farmers have set their 
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hedge upon ground badly prepared, and took no pains} Cxiover Harvesters.—J. S. Gage, of Dowagiac, 
in setting their plants, and because their hedge did not Mich. : I claim gathering clover and other seeds from 
thrive, pronounce all hedging ahumbug. But Mr. Ew- the standing stalks, by means of a hollow cylinder, D, 


LESS 











ing has demonstrated to the farmers, that if they would | 
have a good hedge, they must treat it with as much | 
care as they would a young orchard or a crop of grain. 
Samvuet Rourer, 
Dan. Kiser, Jr., 
Committee. 





° —— 
AN OLD FASHIONED FAIR IN MARYLAND. 


Fairs and cattle shows are not so new in this na-) 
tion as some people suppose. The Maryland Gazette 
of Sept. 8, 1747, gives the following account of one 
of these useful institutions :— 

“ Whereas, there is a Fair appointed by act of As-| 
sembly, to be held in Baltimore-Town on the first | 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday in October, yearly, 
the commissioners of the said town hereby give notice | 
that whoever brings to the said fair on the first day | 
thereof, the best steer, shall receive eight pounds cur- | 
rent money for the same—also,a bounty of forty shil- 
lings over and above the said eight pounds. The said 
steer afterwards, on the same day, to be run for by 
any horse, mare or gelding, not exceeding five years 
old, three heats, a quarter of a mile each heat, not 
confined to carry any certain weight. The winning 
horse te be entitled to the said steer, or to eight 
pounds in money, at the option of the holder. a 

“ On Friday, the second day of said fair, will be run 
for the sum of five pounds current money, by any | 
horse, mare or gelding, the same distance, not con-| 
fined to carry any certain weight. Also, a bounty of 
40 shillings will be given to any person that produces | 
the best piece of yard-wide country made linen, the | 
piece to contain 20 yards. 

“ On Saturday, the third day, a hat and ribbon will 
be cudgeled for ; a pair of pumps wrestled for ; and a| 
white shift to be run for by negro girls. 

“ All persons are exempt from any arrests during 
the said fair, and the day before and the day after, ex- | 
cept in cases of felony and breaches of the peace, ac- | 
cording to the tenure of the above mentioned act.” | 


! 
| 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
January 1, 1855. 
{From the Scientific American.) 

Scytue Fasteninc.—T. C. Ball, of Shelburne 
Falls, Mass., (assignor to Nathan]. Lamson): I do 
not claim the using of a cam or eccentric for confining | 
a scythe, nor the band and extension plate. 

But I claim the slide, D, with its fulcrums, F F,and 
its corresponding recess, E, in connection with the 
leverage of the shank, K, substantially as set forth. 


Securine Carrets To Fitoors.—Enoch Jackson, of 
Portland, Conn.: I claim the hook, hooks, or claws 
on the loop by which said apparatus, as set forth, may 
be attached to, when fastening carpets to floors, or 
detached from, when taking them up, at pleasure. 


Curese Vats.—Henry A. Roe, of West Andover, 
Ohio : I do not claim to be the inventor of applying 
hot water or steam for heating purposes. 

But I claim the combination of the boiler, I, pipes, 
O O, and P, with the chamber, C, funnel, H, with the 
vat, A, connected with the frame, B, arranged sub- 
ad as described and applied to the purpose set 
orth. 


Gratin anp Grass Harvesters.—W. F. Ketchum, 
(assignor to R. L. Howard,) of Buffalo, N. Y. : I claim 
the enlargement of the driving wheel for the purpose 
of changing the mowing machine to a reaping ma- 





chine. 


a 
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provided with a series of toothed bars, E, arranged ‘as 
shown, or otherwise, so that the teeth of said bars will, 
as the cylinder rotates, be forced outward through 


‘holes, b, in front of the cylinder, and comb the seed 
and chaff from the stalks, the teeth being drawn with- 
_in the cylinder when at its top, and the seed and chaff 


stripped from them, so that it may pass into the box 
or body, A, as described. 


Grain Harvesters.—John E. Newcomb, of White- 
hall, N. Y.: I claim making the hinged apron exten- 
sible, substantially in the manner set forth. 

I claim the mode of keeping the scythe plate to the 
shear edges of the guides, said mode consisting in the 
employment of the grooved pressure plate or bar and 
set screws for the purposes set forth. 


Grain anp Grass Harvesters.—John E. Brown, 
and 8S. S. Bartlett, of Woonsocket, R. I. : We claim, 
first, hanging or hinging the bar, G, to the carriage, 
so as to vibrate substantially as described, in combi- 
nation with the hanging or hinging of the cutter stock 
to the bar, G, substantially as described, so that the 
cutter stock may vibrate, and accommodate itself to 
any undulations in the surface of the ground, and so 
that it may be raised by the attendant to pass stones, 
stumps, or other obstructions, without stopping the 
carriage. 


Grain anpD Grass HarvesTers.—Marshall Burnett 
and Charles Vander Woerd, of Boston, Mass.: We 
claim making the same shaft or axle, H, which serves 
to drive the cutter rods, cutter or cutters, serve also as 
the pivot or center of the joint between the cutter bar, 
M, and the carriage, A, substantially as described, 
thereby preserving the proper relation between the 
cutter or cutters and their driving mechanism. 


Cuurns. — Ezekiel Gore, of Bennington, Vt.: I 
claim making the pins, D, with their inner ends flat, 
and so arranging them that they may be turned to the 
right or left, as desired, and thus made to present a 


| large or small resisting surface to the agitated cream, 


and facilitate or retard the production of butter, sub- 
stantially as set forth. 


Ox Yoxes.—Levi Dederick, of Albany, N. Y.: I 
am aware that a patent has been granted to Albert 
Vose, for a semi-revolving neck block ; but my mode 
of fastening the block I regard as an improvement 
upon that invention. 

Therefore, I claim the flanged thimble for securing 
center bolts of separate vibrating neck blocks from 
the upper side, and thus avoid perforating the wood 
on the under side which rests upon the neck of the 
ox, as described. 


Composition FoR Unnarrinc Hipes.—Andrew H. 
Ward, Jr., (assignor to himself and Kirk Boolt,) of 
Boston, Mass. : I claim the application of a compound 
solution of carbonate and sulphate of soda to hides and 
skins, for the purpose of loosening their hair, and 
preparing them for the reception of tannin. 


Seep Pranters.—Alexander Anderson, of Mark- 
ham, Canada: I claim the peculiar construction of 
my seed planter, by which the apertures f f, are made 
to perform the double function of carrying a graduated 
amount of seed to the discharge spout, and also to re- 
ceive the teeth of the wheel o, by which motion is 
communicated to the endless apron, as set forth. 


Fruit Dryers.—Russell S. Morse, of East Dix- 
field, Me. : I claim constructing a portable fruit dryer 
of a series of trays and a protecting roof, united to 
each other by hinging bars, substantially as set forth. 
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Tue Strate Boarp oF AGRICULTURE meet in this 


city on the 14th inst., to decide on the location for the 
next State Fair, &c. 

Tue AGricuLturaL Report for 1854 is now in 
press, and will be ready for distribution in a short time. 
The introductory address of the President will be 
found in another part of this paper. 


Tue Weatuer.—The first half of Winter was re- 


markably mild in this region, but for ten days past we | 


have had quite cold weather, with more snow than is 
common in these parts, affording a good covering for 
the wheat crop, and a chance for the farmers to do up 
their sledding. 

Spring Wueat.—As last Fall was unfavorable for 
getting in wheat in many places, inquiry is made 
for spring wheat for seed. Will any who know 


where it can be had, and at what price, make it public ? | 


Sun Frower (Helianthus) seed, is inquired for by 
a fowl raiser. Who has got it? 

Our ADVERTISEMENTS.—A good subscriber in Stark 
county, says there is some complaint that some of the 
implements and machines which we advertise, do not 
turn out so well as expected when they come to be 
tried. Very likely. We allow our advertisers to tell 
their own story, and this does not make us responsible 
for all the praise they give to their own wares. Pur- 
chasers must use their own eyes when they go to buy. 
Of those which we describe and recommend, our 


friends will find the case is different, as we do not | 


often speak in commendation of an article which we 
have not examined, and seen tried. 


EquivaLENnts AND GRATUITIES.—Some folks have a 
queer idea of the legitimate uses of public journals.— 
Some folks think when they have paid the subscrip- 
tion price of a paper, it places the editors under obli- 
gations to publish whole columns of matter for their 
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American Herp Boox.—Referring to the prospectus 
‘of Lewis F. Allen, Esq., for publishing a new volume 
of the American Herd Book, noticed in our paper of 
Jan. Ist—we have just received a Jetter from Mr. Al- 
len, in which he expresses regret that so many of 
the owners of Short Horn cattle in Ohio have not as 
yet responded to his circular, by sending a list and 
pedigrees of their animals for insertion in the book, as 
it would be a great loss to the owners as well asa 
disadvantage to the public, if any considerable num- 
|ber of good herds are omitted from the book. This 
was a defect in the former volume issued by Mr. Allen, 
land we should suppose that our cattle breeders would 
|see it to be their interest to secure the entry of their 
|stock in the new volume. Address, soon, L. F. AL- 
|LEN, Esq., Black Rock, N. Y. 
| “Exxuiotr & Co.”—It will be seen by advertise- 
'ment, that our old friend, F. R. Elliott, has come forth 
| from his rural retreat, and entered again upon active 
business life. The field he has chosen is one for 
which his tastes and qualifications fit him for success 
and usefulness, and as his Jabors will thereby tend di- 
rectly to promote improvement in Agriculture and 
Horticulture, we sincerely hope that he may be emi- 
nently successful. 


Tue Jonnson Hovse, Creverann.—We entirely 
agree with the Ohio Farmer in its commendation of 
this hotel. Though not the most showy or expensive, 
it is really one of the best in that city, and its very at- 
,tentive landlord, Mr. Surbrug, deserves the good suc- 
cess he has obtained. 

Tue Centra Hovsz, at Zanesville, is another hos- 
tlerie at which it is pleasant and comfortable to stop. 


| Younc Yorx.—We have received a plaster model 
|of the beautiful Ram, Youne Yorx,imported by L. G. 
Morris and N. J. Becar, of N. Y., bred by Jonas Webb, 
of England. The model is a good likeness of the 
|handsomest South Down we have seen in America. 


| Jas. Gowen, Esq., the distinguished agriculturist of 

Mt. Airy, has been elected President of the Pennsy]- 
vania State Agricultural Society. We congratulate 
the friends of agriculture in that State on this appoint- 
ment, notwithstanding the ill timed aspersions of a 
few jealous ones. 


Winter Wueat anp Pasture.—Our Western cor- 
respondents speak very encouragingly of the prospect 
|for the young wheat crop, and also say that winter 
| pastures are uncommonly good, and that cattle require 
ibut little fodder. 





INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS, 
| Rarstne Locust TrmBper.—Will it be found as profi- 


private benefit. We don’t view things in that light. |table to raise lecust timber, for posts, &c., in Ohio, as 
The Cultivator itself is worth the dollar, and we to raise corn, where the land is well adapted to both ! 
will not be outdone in courtesies. There are some | How far apart should the young trees or sprouts be 








men—* high-minded men ”—raisers of cattle, raisers 


of sheep, raisers of pigs, raisers of Shanghais, to whose | 
business the gratuities of the press have been worth | 


hundreds of dollars ; and yet these men, not a few of 
them, seem to think it an extravagant use of money 
even to keep up their annual subscriptions to these 
papers. Well, if they can afford to forego such an 
investment, let it be so; but if they are sharp, they 
will find in the end that it is a most expensive piece 
of economy. 


Woot Samrtes.—The handsomest card of wool 
samples we have received this season, is from Messrs. 
C. M. Carr and H. J. Starr, near Carey, Wyandot Co. 
The wool from the Saxon buck bought of McFadden, 
is capital, while the Saxon and Silesian cross, shows 
a most beautiful staple. That of the imported Sile- 
sians has the best characteristics of that famous breed. 


,planted? and when is the best time for planting, in 
ithe fall or spring ? J. W. G., Columbiana Co. 


Answer.—In many parts of Ohio, where timber is 
becoming scarce, and the land is adapted to the pur- 
pose, (strong limestone soils are best,) we have no 
doubt that raising locust trees might be made as prof- 
itable as corn—provided, the locust tree borer is nota 
visitant of the vicinity ; but where this insect is seen 
to abound, it is of little use to attempt raising these 
trees. 

The distance apart for setting the trees, should not 
be less than 8 feet each way—or the rows may be 10 
feet apart, and the trees 6 or 7 feet apart in the rows. 
It is not material whether the planting is done in the 
fall or in spring. In sowing the seed, it should be 
scalded with boiling hot water, then allowed to soak 
12 or 24 hours before sowing. 
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( Roses From Seep.—How can rose seeds be made| if taken in time, can generally be cured by the use of 
to vegetate, and when should they be planted ! | clean tat, applied to the lips so that it will get to the 


J. K., Belmont Co. | throat, or a little ginger fed in the provender, will be 
Anouer.—Gather the seed in cummer or autumn, He 1" the mucus i very troublesome, a itl 
when fully ripe, wash it out of the pulp, then mix with th it off. M anes inet ¢ 
sand, and jet stand in a box or flower pot, in a shady ‘2Tow It oll. Mucous diseases are to oo pase of 
place, where it will be kept moist and exposed to co to i in consequence of the smallness o 
freezing in winter. Sow early the following spring, “@" nostrils. 
in mellow sandy soil, and shade the ground trom the, Renxewrne Timotay Meapows.—I have anold piece 
hot sun, until the plants acquire some strength. The of meadow on which the grass (timothy) begins to 
same treatment is appropriate for raspberry and straw- | fail. I wish to put more seed on it without plowing. 
berry seeds, also apple, pear and quince seeds. Can it be done by harrowing and then sowing. When 


3 i »? 
TEMPERATURE OF CREAM.—Will you please to state | gag vs hI gy J. M. 
what is considered the proper temperature of cream a. mays 
for churning, to make good butter ? H.E. | Axswer.—The probability is that the soil has be- 


" ; +, «| come exhausted, and needs top-dressing with manure; 
ve Answer-— From 55 to 58 degrees of Fahrenheit, is or else it ia too wet, or in some other respect unsuited 
higher when the milk is churned without separating ethno ; and in such case it is little use to sow 
5 additional seed, until the difficulty is remedied.— 
the cream. Where the land is good, timothy is sometimes crowd- 
Scaz 1x Sueer.—I write to request information in ed out of old meadows by other species of grass, such 
regard to a disease among my sheep and others in this as poa pratensis, or blue grass, which is more peren- 
neighborhood. They call it the scab. It causes nial and spreading in its habits—but we have rarely 
them to scratch and rub against any thing they can. known timothy to disappear from good soil, not too 
Muskingum Co., O.,1855. D.W. | wet, and leave the ground so scantly covered with 
Answer.—The scab in sheep is generally caused #88, a3 that fresh seeding could be practised with 
by very minute parasitic insects, which burrow and ®2Y advantage,—excepting where it had been de- 
breed in the skin, causing little itching blotches, which, stroyed by grub worms. In such case, if we desired 
when broken open by the rubbing of the sheep, dis- to re-seed the ground, we should do it in any dry, open 
charge and dry, leaving scabs. If the attack is light, time in February or March, first harrowing the ground, 
and the sheep in good heart, the parasites can be (if dry and firm,) with a fine harrow, to loosen the 
driven off, by feeding sulphur with salt, or in meal_— Surface. Subsequent freezing and thawing will se- 
If the disease is obstinate, the parts affected should be | cure the covering of the seed. 
washed with a decoction of tobacco and a little lime-|  Prexcy Sueep rx Farrrieip.—In our notes on the 


water and spirits of turpentine, or anointed with the! jast State Fair, we spoke of the introduction of French 
following mixture : Lard, 4 lbs., Tar, 4 lb., Sulphur, sheep in Fairfield Co., by D. Huber, near Lancaster. 
1 Ib., Spirits of Turpentine, 1 gill. A correspondent informs us that he has added to his 

To cure or prevent scab, the sheep should be kept dry, | ock by purchase from R. D. Jones, of Vt. Our cor- 


with warm shelter and plenty of food. The diseased respondent describes Mr. Huber’s farm, buildings and 
should be immediately separated from the rest of the| stock, as among the best he has seen in Ohio. 


flock, as the insects will communicate from one sheep | ae SE ST as 
to another, and even will catch upon sheep coming | NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
in contact with the places where diseased sheep have | — : 
rubbed themselves. | American PomotocicaL Socrery.—We are indebt- 
§¢- Every farmer who keeps sheep, should have ; ed to Col. M. P. Witper, of Boston, the worthy 
some good book on their diseases and management. President of this Society, for a copy of the Pro- 
We will send, post paid,a copy of “Canfield on CEEDINGS at the recent session in Boston. It is a 
Sheep,” an Ohio book of 395 pages, in good leather, pamphlet of 250 pages of well arranged and valuable 
binding, for one dollar. | matter, portions of which we have marked for our col- 


. ‘uns. This Society is now placed on a permanent 
Coven 1x Sueer.—A Kentucky subscriber asks for| basis, and gives promise of much benefit to the entire 


a remedy for cough in sheep, with which some of his country. The sessions are held biennially—the next 
best animals are afflicted. | one to be at Rochester, N. Y., in 1856, when it is ex- 


It will be difficult to prescribe, without knowing | pected that the Ohio and other Western Societies will 
other symptoms. If the cough comes of inflamation} co-operate. 


f the lungs, immediate bleeding from the neck or ; 
pe with caneeie of glauber pe Se be resorted! , Bone of the oe bg —) oe. 
to, to be followed by half a drachm of nitre, in gruel | Oe A bel ‘e » is i » with the compliments o 
or provender, and cooling drinks, such as cream of| Df. A. Bulkeley, for which he has our thanks. 
tartar in water, in moderate quantities, at intervals of| Appress of R. F. Johnstone, editor of the Michigan 
a few hours. But probably this is not the disease our | Farmer, delivered at the Calhoun Co. Ag. Fair, Oct., 


subscriber asks about, as this is generally an acute} 1854. A comprehensive view of the subject of Agri- 
disease, which terminates fatally in a day or two, un-| cultural Education. 


leon tuammadinnely neliaved. TA com. gensrally hadia-}- 4 Tue Procressive Farmer ” is the title of a little 
ingaemece Oe “ rng ee we a atthe monthly sheet, issued from Philadelphia, edited by A. 
ha Pe) ona pce ip gone eas wenaegatt | Spangler, formerly editor of the Pa. Farm Journal, 
cus clogging the nostrils, and peculiar tenderness of price only twenty-five cents a year. A man thet will 
the loins. ’ <y ne 

iis more likely thatthe wouble complained of i underiaks fo make Tving, by Publihing «paper a 
called Coryza, which shows itself by a running mucus | ;; tee pg : ’ 
from ap with a slight inflamation of the mem-| | P70gresstve ”—backw ards. 
branes lining the air passages of the nose, head and| Massacnusetrs Horticutturat Soctery.—Report 
throat. If this disease is neglected, it often runs into| fur 1854, received from Eben Wright, Esq., for which 
> bronchitis, when it is accompanied with cough. This, | he has our thanks, 
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ENTOMOLOGY FOR FARMERS—NO. 13. This Wheat Fly or Midge, (C. tritici,) has been 


a Wheat Flies, ( Continued.) |very little if at all known in Ohio, till within the past 
Next to the Hessian Fly, (described in our last,) the |6 or 8 years, and on injured the wheat — | 
most dreaded enemy of our wheat crop is the insect {to attract much notice, until the a of 1849, 
known by the several names of Wheat Midge, Yellow |when it suddenly appeared and committed Great rav- 
Worm, Weevil, Wheat Fly. Its scientific name is |®8°8 over a large portion of the State. (See O. Cult., 
Cecydomyia tritici. It belongs to the same genus as 5 el iF ae In New ¥ of me ng ee Can- 
the Hessian fly, and in the winged state the two spe- b oy itt] ponies om au New York, a es been known 
cies very closely resemble each other, excepting that |PUt H!ttle more than 20 years, and in some seasons 
the Hessian fly is of darker color. This resemblance has done great injury to the wheat oe In England 
will be olearty coca br the following representations jand Scotland, it first attracted public notice from 60 
of the two insects, largely magnified : ito 80 years ago, and in some seasons has proved so 
, e | destructive to the wheat crop, as to excite much ap- 

| prehension ; but owing to its natural enemies, or the 

casualties of unfavorable seasons, it seems providen- 

tially to be kept in check, so as not wholly to discour- 

age wheat growing, even where its worst ravages 


8 |have been committed. The following account of this 
— fly is abridged from the second edition of Dr. Harris’ 
e treatise on insects : 


| Itis a very small, orange-colored gnat, with long, 
slender, pale-yellow legs, and two transparent wings, 
\reflecting the tints of the rainbow, and fringed with 

a | delicate hairs. Its eyes are black and prominent.— 

c Its face and feelers are yellow. Itsantennz are long 

and blackish. These insects vary much in size. The 

a, Hessian Fly, (Cecydomyia tritici,) fema’e. greatly magnified ; b, | atgest females do not exceed one-tenth of an inch in 
cross lines showing the real length of body and breadth of wings; length ; and many are found, towards the end of the 
¢, joint of wheat straw, showing the position of the Jarva and pupa, | season, less than half this length. The males are 
or what is called the “ flax seed” state of the insect, at *, as found 4 . ° 
in mid-summer. usually rather smaller than the females, and some- 
| what paler in color. 

The time of their appearance in the winged form, 
| varies according to the season and the situation, from 
| the beginning of June to the end of August. In most 
| parts of New England, where wheat is cultivated, im- 
|mense swarms of these orange-colored gnats infest 
fields of grain towards the last of June. While the 
|sun shines, they conceal themselves among the leaves 
_and weeds near the ground. They take wing during 
|the morning and evening twilight, and also in cloudy 
| weather, when they lay their eggs in the opening 
flowers of the grain. New swarms continue to come 
forth in succession, till the end of July ; but the prin- 
| cipal deposit of eggs is made in the first half of July, 
| when late sown winter wheat and early sown spring 
wheat are in the blossom or milk. The flies are not 
confined to wheat alone, but deposit in barley, rye, 
and oats, when these plants are in flower at the time 
of their appearance. I have found the maggots with- 
jin the seed-scales of grass, growing near to wheat 

fields. 

The eggs hatch in about eight days after they are 
laid, when the little yellow maggots or grain-worms 
may be found within the chaffy scales of the grain.— 
| Being hatched at various times during a period of four 
Fig. 1. Cecydomyia tritici, or Wheat Midge, female ; Fig. 2. male, | OF five weeks, they do not all arrive at maturity to- 
both greatly magnified; Fig. 3. Natural size of the insect, (only | gether. Mrs. Gage informs me that they appear to 
one-tenth of an inch in length); a, kernel of young wheat, with }come to their growth in twelve or fourteen days.— 
the husk or chaff epen, showing the larve feeding on the germ ; p ‘ . 
pupa or domant state of the insect, as found at harvest time, great- They do not exceed one-eighth of an inch in length, 
ly magnified. and many, even, when fully grown, are much smaller. 

The above figures are copied from essays by Dr. | From two to fifteen or twenty have been found within 
Asa Fitch, of Salem, N. Y., published a few years the husk of a single grain, and sometimes in every 
since in the American Journal of Agriculture, and in| husk in the ear. In warm and sheltered situations, 
the Transactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Society.— | and in parts of fields protected from the wind by fences, 
Dr. F. calls the C. tritici the Wheat Fly, which is a buildings, trees or bushes, the insects are said to be 
literal translation of its Jatin name ; but as farmers in| much more numerous than in fields upon high ground 
this country generally bestow this name on the other | or other exposed places, where the grain is kept in 
species, (the Hessian fly,) it seems necessary to adopt} constant motion by the wind. Grain is commonly 
some other common name for this insect. Wheat) more infested by them during the second than the first 
Midge, we notice is the term most in use by writers! year, when grown on the same ground two years in 
in New York, but we think the mass of farmers will succession ; and it suffers more in the immediate vi- 
be likely to adhere to the name “ yellow weevil,” as|cinity of old fields, than in places more remote. 
descriptive of the insect in the form it appears when| These insects prey on the wheat in the milky state, 
found in the wheat heads ; although the name weevil | and their ravages cease when the grain becomes hard. 
more properly belongs to quite a different insect. They do not burrow within the kernels, but live on the 
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pollen and on the soft matter of the grain, which they | 
probably extract from the base of the germs. It ap- 
pears, from various statements, that very early and very 


Tue Remepies, or means of preventing the ravages 
of this insect, are very similar to those recommended 
in our last number for the Hessian fly,—there is no 





late wheat escape with comparatively little injury. 
[In Ohio, /ate wheat commonly suffers the most injury, 
and the earliest fields escape.—Eds. O. Cult.| The 
amount of which, in other cases, depends upon the 


hope that a specific will be found for either. 
Smoking them out of a field, by means of smoulder- 
ing fires kept burning on the windward side, has been 


recommended, but we have never heard of its being 
tried, and never expect to, more than once ; the same 
may be said of fumigating the crop with sulphur, and 
dusting it with lime,—the last has been tried, and 
found of no avail whatever. 

Catching the flies, with a long net or seine, made of 
ropes and fine gauze, is gravely recommended by Dr. 
Fitch, as the plan he proposed to employ on the next 
visitation of the insects in his vicinity ; and, said he, 
“ | shall be much disappointed, if countless millions are 


condition of the grain at the time when the maggots 
are hatched. When the maggots begin their depre- 
dations soon after the blossoming of the grain, they 
do the greatest injury ; for the kernels never fill out 
at all. Pinched or partly filled kernels are the con- 
sequence of their attacks when the grain is more ad- 
vanced. The hulls of the impoverished kerne}s will 
always be found split open on the convex side, so as 
to expose the embryo. This is caused by the drying | 


and shrinking of the hull, after a portion of the con- not gathered into the net.” This was written ten 
tents thereof has been sucked out by the maggots. _| years ago, and we have not yet seen any report of the 

Towards the end of July, [commonly sooner in| Doctor’s success at wholesale fly catching. We pre- 
Ohio,] the full-grown maggots leave off eating, and | sume that if “ countless millions ” were caught in his 
become sluggish and torpid, preparatory to moulting | net, there were as many billions that escaped ! 
their skins. The torpid state lasts only a few days,| Parasites are said to destroy a considerable portion 
after which the insect casts off its skin, leaving the| of the yellow worms or maggots, but we think that 
latter entire, except a little rent in one end of it.—| the proportion killed in this way is much less than of 
Sometimes the maggots descend from the plants, and| the Hessian fly. Birds, we have no doubt consume 
moult on the surface of the ground, where they leave | a much larger number, as these little friends of the 
their cast skins. Late broods are sometimes harvest-| farmer may be seen busily at work all day long, pick- 
ed with the grain, and carried into the barn without | ing the larva out of the wheat heads, where the crop 
having moulted. is most affected. 

After shedding its skin, the maggot recovers its ac-| Starving the insects, by omitting to sow wheat in a 
tivity, and writhes about as at first, but takes no food. | given district for one or two seasons, has been recom- 
It is shorter, somewhat flattened, and more obtuse | mended as acertain remedy ; butitis difficult of prac- 
than before, and is of a deeper yellow color, with an | tice, as it would be necessary for the farmers of quite 
oblong greenish spot in the middle of the body.— | a large district to combine for this purpose, and con- 


Within two or three days after moulting, the maggots | sent to purchase their wheat or flour for a year or 
either descend of their own accord, or are shaken out | 





of the ears by the wind, and fall tothe ground. They 
do not let themselves down by threads, for they are 
not able to spin. 


Nearly all of them disappear before | 


two. which many will not willingly do. 

Early sowing and good culture, so as to secure the 
maturity of the grain before the worms have hatched, 
or become old enough to injure it, is the surest of all 


the middle of August ; and they are very rarely found | methods, we believe, and the most easily practised, at 


in the grain at the time of harvest. [In Ohio, wheat 
ripens about a month earlier than in New England, 
and a large portion of the maggots are often found in 
the grain at harvest. We have seen the floor covered 
with them at threshing time.—Eds. O, Cult.] 
Having reached the ground, the maggots soon bur- 
row under the surface, sometimes to the depth of 
about an inch, those of them that have not already 
moulted casting their skins before entering the earth. 
Here they remain, without further change, through the 
following winter. During the month of May, I have 
seen specimens still in the larva form.in the earth 
wherein they had been kept during the winter. It is 
not usually till June that they are transformed to pu- 
px. This change is effected without another moult- 
ing of the skin ; not the slightest vestige of the larva 


St 
skin being found in the earth in which some of 1 


insects had undergone their transformations. More- 

over, the pupa is entirely naked, not being enclosed | 
either in a cocoon or in the puparium formed of this | 
outer skin of the larva, and it has its limbs and wings | 
free or unconfined. The pupa state lasts but a short | 
time, a week or two at most, and probably, in many | 
cases, only a few days. Under the most favorable | 
circumstances, the pupa works its way to the surface, 

before liberating the included fly ; and when the in-' 
sect has taken wing, its empty pupa skin will be seen | 
sticking out of the ground. In other cases, the fly 
issues from its pupa skin in the earth, and comes to 
the surface with flabby wings, which soon expand and 
dry on exposure to the air. This last change occurs 
mostly during the months of June and July, when 
great numbers of the flies have been seen, apparently 

coming from the ground, in fields where grain was 

raised the year before. 


least in Ohio. Wet and cold clayey lands, are es- 
pecially favorable to the ravages of this insect ; hence 
we have a new argument in favor of thorough drain- 
ing and deep plowing. 

In some of the more northern States, very late sow- 
ing and the use of spring wheat has been found advan- 
tageous, as the crop is thereby prevented from blos- 
soming until after the time for the insect to deposit 
its eggs has passed ; but the warmer climate of Ohio 


so hastens the maturity of the crop, that this method 
is of no avail. 


Cure For Burns.—The American Agriculturist 
says, “ of all applications for a burn, we believe there 
are none equal to a simple covering of common wheat 

our. This is always at hand, and while it requires 





no skill in using, it produces almost astonishing ef- 
fects. The moisture produced upon the surface of a 
slight or deep burn, is at once absorbed by the flour, 
and forms a paste which shuts out the air. As long 
as the fluid matters continue flowing, they are ab- 
sorbed, and thus prevented from producing irritation, 
as they would do if kept from passing off by oily or 
resinous applications, while the greater the amount of 
these absorbed by the flour, the thicker the protective 
covering. Another advantage of the flour covering 


_is, that next to the surface it is kept moist and flexi- 


ble. It can also be readily washed off, without further 
irritation inremoving. It may be occasionally washed 
off very carefully when it has become matted and dry, 
and a new covering be sprinkled on.” 

Many young ladies make fools of themselves by the 


looking glass, and many young men by the wine 
glass. 
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UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Third Annual Meeting of the United States 
Agricultural Society, will be held at Washington, D. 
C.,on Wednesday, February 28, 1855. Business of 
importance will come before the meeting. A new 
election of officers will be made, in which it is desi- 
rable that every State and Territory should be repre- 
sented. Lectures and interesting discussions are ex- 
pected on subjects pertaining to the objects of the 
Association, by distinguished scientific and practical 
Agriculturists. 

The various Agricultural Societies of the country 
are respectfully requested to send delegates to this 
meeting ; and all gentlemen who are interested in the 
welfare of American Agriculture, who would promote 
a more cordial spirit of intercourse between the differ- 
ent sections of our land, and who would elevate this 
most important pursuit to a position of greater useful- 
ness and honor, are also invited to be present on this 
occasion. MARSHALL P. WILDER, 

W. 8. Kine, Secretary. President. 

January, 1855. 





(<rIn our last year’s volume, p. 58, we gave some 
extracts from a remarkable pamphiet, entitled “The 
Fruit Raiser’s Guide, and Farmer’s Receipt Book,” by 
Davin Staman, Cincinnati. We are now favored 
with a letter from the venerable author of that pamph- 
let, which we feel in duty bound to lay before our 
readers, as it relates to matters of great public im- 
portance, although we are not sure that the writer in- 
tended it for publication. We trust he will forgive 


us for modernizing his orthography and grammar in a 
few instances.—Ebs. 


LETTER FROM DAVID SEAMAN, 
About Bee Moths, Wheat Weevil, Potatoe Rot, &c. 


Dear Sir :—I sent you a pamphlet, last winter, and 
am in hopes that you have had some of the statements 
it contained tried, so as to reward me for the same; 
and I will now give you some more particulars, &c. 

In the first place, if people would take a large tub 
full of water at night, and set it near the bee hive, 
then set a glass lamp in the tub of water, so as to 
have the light beaming a little above the water, so 
doing, the millers and roaches will fly for the light, 
and hit the glass and fall in the water and drown, and 
in a little time they will be destroyed. [We didn’t 
know that roaches could fly, before. —Eds. 

Again, if the Societies will give something in rea- 
son, or some premium, I will tell them how to get rid 
of the weevil in wheat,in twoyears. They can erad- 


icate them all, for I have been trying some experi- | 


ments, and find it can be done. [If the remedy is, to 
starve them to death, by raising no wheat, we fear 
some people might share the same fate.—Eds. ] 

N. B. I often see premiums offered for discoveries, 
but when the remedy comes, they fail to pay, and will 
not be willing to give any thing at all(!) Some few 
years ago, many rewards were offered for any one that 
would make the discovery of the [cause of the] Pota- 
toe Rot, and how it might be prevented. Now if they 
will follow the rule that I have laid down in my 
pamphlet, they will have no more potatoe rot nor 
grape rot, and can raise fruit every year. My mode 
to keep the frost in the ground is permanent as long 
as the tree lives(!) and I feel in hopes that in a year 


or so, the Societies will reward me for my labor.— | 


Many of the statements laid down in my pamphlet 

would likely been in the dark a long time, if I had not 

published it. [That's an undoubted fact !—Eds. } 
Yours truly, Davin Seaman, 
Cincinnati, Jan. 20th, 1855. 


Remarxs.—If any of our young readers feel their 
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jrisibilities at all excited by the foregoing, we advise 
them to send at once to the author for a copy of his 
pamphlet, so that they may be able to appreciate the 
whole subject! Remember that no price is set upon 
the work, as that would be derogatory to Science, but 
each person is left to exercise his liberality, in remit- 
ting such sum as he may see fit, to reward the writer ; 
and as we fear he is destined to meet with disappoint- 
ment in his expectation of reward from Societies, 
(since corporations are said to have no souls,) we hope 
that individuals will consider the magnitude of the 
subjects treated of, and proportion their remittances to 
the merits of the work !—Eds. O. Cult. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 
HOW FARMERS CAN AID THE POOE. 


New York is feeding 6000 poor, each day, at public 
soup houses, while private benefaction feeds probably 








more than that of worthy families who will not beg, 
}and yet ever and anon we hear of death by starvation. 


The drain upon the sympathies and the pockets of the 
benevolent, is very great in all the cities. There was 
never so much destitution in Columbus before. The 
Infirmary for the county poor is filled to its utmost 
capacity, and farther applicants are rejected. An or- 
ganized Female Benevolent Society does all that the 
generous support of the publie permits it to do, and 
much is also done by individual benevolence, and still 
many are doubtless suffering. A similar state of 
things exists at Cincinnati and Cleveland, and we pre- 
sume at all the large towns in our State. 

It is not alone the poor emigrants who tell their 
sorrowful tales at our doors, that need help, but steady, 
industrious people,that cannot find work—females who 
can find neither sewing nor housework to do, mechan- 
ics and day laborers who are out of employment, des- 
titute widows, and families who have suffered or are 
suffering from sickness. 

The farming population, who suffer so much less 
than most other classes, and who see so much less 
suffering around them, might aid materially in bearing 
the burdens of others ; and some are already doing so 
in various ways. One of these ways we have before 
spoken of—that of furnishing employment. How many 
farmers’ wives suffer from over work, while scores of 
“girls” are going from door to door through the cities, 
seeking “a place,” and only asking for boardin return, 

till times should be easier and places plentier. The 
farmers, too, if so disposed, might many of them afford 
profitable employment to extra hands. If not really 
needed now, they will be in the Spring, both in the 
| house and on the farm, when it will be more difficult 
|to obtain help, and when they will need the situation 
far less. Secure them now, and then keep them. 

A farmer near Cincinnati, recently wrote to thet 
city, offering to find good homes in his neighborhood 
'for a half dozen each of poor boys and girls. Many 
others might go and do likewise, and thus receive the 

| gratitude of many e destitute family, while receiving 
jin labor nearly or quite a full equivalent for the 
| outlay. 

Perhaps there is some poor tenement on the farm, 
where a family might be sheltered, and the labor of all 
_made available both to you and them. 

| Those living within a few miles of our towns, can 


|especially perform acts of charity, by bringing in loads 
‘of wood, partly worn clothing, meat and vegetables, 
to be distributed among the worthy poor. A very 
little inquiry will enable any one to find some of 
| the officers of the benevolent societies, and thus en- 
sure the bounty to the really deserving. We trust 
|many who read this will be prompted to thought and 
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action, and will bless, in some way, those less favored | ABOUT OUR NEW COAL FOUNTAIN. 

than themselves. Because the poor congregate in| roy 

cities, is not sufficient reason why the dwellers in the| Dear Mrs. Batenam :—I have been gone so long, 
cities, unaided should support them. The burden |I was afraid you had cast me out of your books, but 
should be shared with those in the country, and the| when I came home again, at Christmas, the Cultivator 
reward, likewise ; for, “It is more blessed to give = _ gage _ aces to greet me; looking so 
to receive,” and “ He that giveth to the poor, lendeth | friendly like, that new you was not a woman to 
to the Lord, and that whieh he hath give il He pay | forget your friends, although they do say that you 


him again.” have other little cares to look after now. 
a ee But I was going to tell you about our new Coal 
OUR BABY. Fountain. It was such a trouble to keep the sitting 


ents room looking tidy, with an ugly black coal scuttle 

“ Yes, indeed, we've got a baby, and I shall write | Standing by the grate, and then we must go out so 
to Lucy, now, and tell her that I have as pretty a pet | often to keep it supplied, or else have ab uglier box, 
as she can boast in her little nephew,” exclaimed Ma- that stood like an everlasting “take care! , in the other 
ry, triumphantly, the morning after our little Anna|corner. So one day when Lizzie was in, and little 
was welcomed to a warm corner in our heart and Joey had smutted his ten digits by fumbling among 
home. “Yes, indeed,’ echoed Martin and Henry, | the “black diamonds” for the half an apple which he 
“ we've got a baby, now, and euch a pretty one—how | had dropped in the scuttle, and had further improved 
she does laugh and crow, and how softly she coos|his complexion by leaving a beauty spot upon his 
when she has eaten her warm milk.” Such a triumph | Chubby face, and half a dozen more on his new white 
over the hearts of others might make an older lady | #pron, we set about inventing a remedy for all such 
vain, but our darling only seems happy that she can | #®noyances. F ; 
win a smile of love from those that tend her. |__ The result was this: we got Billy—the same clever 

She came to us through the gates of pity, but she | Billy who put up that clothes line, last Spring—to 
now claims of right what we once granted from sym- make a kind of high chest, with a hinged lid, then 
pathy alone. When I returned home in autumn, Me- about two-thirds down the inside putina strip of board 
lane said, “ Mother, I did so wish that you were at | little more than half as wide as the chest, running 
home a few weeks since. A poor woman died at| from end to end, and slanting back from the front side 
Dwight, leaving a motherless baby, and we could have |$° 88 to make a slanting shelf. I will mark it out 
taken it. I am so afraid it will be thrown about with- | here, and if your printer can print these marks, it will 
out any one to love it as a mother, and its young life | Show how it was done better than I can describe. 
will be all cold and cheerless.” OY aiming ae *  QOur coal chest, or Coal 

While we were talking, we saw the poor father go| Fountain, as we call it, is of 
by with it in his arms, and some one said he had found | the height of a table, which is 
a permanent home for it. There were plenty who about two feet and a half; it 
would take the babe, if the father, an honest, pious , ia about eighteen inches wide 
Scotchman, would give it a\\ ay entirely ; but this he jand three feet long. a is the 
would not do, he said, because they might not regard |lid, which opens upward like 
its eternal interests. Then it was the only being he | the top of a chest; 6 is the 
had near him that claimed kindred, and he could not | ‘large space to be filled with 
give it up entirely. ~ coal ; ¢c is the throat or open- 

Christmas Eve, I heard some of the neighbors say-| | R be ing between the lower edge of 
ing that the poor man had been greatly troubled to| : \ the slanting shelf and the back 
find a home for the little one, and remarked that if he) :, ™ of the fountain, through which 
had only been willing to give tt away, he need not have| : : c | the coal falis into the space 
had so much anxiety. I said to them, I honored the | below as fast as it is used out. 
man for his true fatherly feelings, and if he had come | : At disa pair of small doors 
to me I should have taken the child, only stipulating | |” ae oe like cupboard doors, which we 
that her interest must be considered before ours, and | Section or End View. | °Pe” to dip out coal, with a 
that he should rot take her from us unless he could | wide little coal-shovel, to put 
do better for her than we. A few evenings after, he in the grate. The shelf isto keep the mass of coal 
came to us, and inquired whether we would take her | from coming to the bottom at once, but if the lumps 
to board. I told him on what terms, and he consent-| are broken fine enough for the grate, it will work 
edtothem. So the baby, a beautiful, but sadly ne- | down as fast as it is used from the bottom, without 
glected one, came to us, and now every heart has/ falling so far forward as to scatter on the carpet when 
adopted her as its own. the doors are opened. 

So, though the winter winds have swept away all} Our fountain will contain enough to keep fires for 
the prairie flowers, this little bud of beauty gleams |a week, in ordinary winter weather, and it is so neat 
upon us with a radiance like the roses of spring, and| and convenient, we would not do without it for ten 
her cooing voice is sweeter than the songs of birds. | times the cost. The whole is covered with furniture 

H. M.T.C. | cloth, frilled around the sides, and hanging nearly to 
the floor, so that you would think it was a nice table 
My Hyracixta.—Mrs. Bateham :—I could not get | ® piano, and we use the top for laying on books or 
a “bulb glass” for my hyacinth, this winter, so I fitted | 8°Y thing else we choose. Upon the whole, IT think 
a little board with a hole in the centre, into the mouth | the invention is worth trying, and I make it public 
of a common drinking glass filled with water. The | through the Cultivator, Very truly, Sun Bonner. 
bulb rests on the board, and the roots pass through the| /Zazel Dell, O., Jan., 1855. 
opening into the water. The plant is growing very - 


finely, and its leaves are already two or three inches}; Wrorrante SeasoneRs — Parsley, celery, thyme, 
long. sage, onions, garlic, and other seasoners, should not 

To Crear Correr.—When nothing else can be ob- | be put into soups or stews until the soup is nearly 
tained, mix a little Indian meal with the coffee before | done ; chop fine, and put in five minutes before the 
putting it to boil. Macere. soup is taken from the fire. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. H. M. T. CUTLER. 


A Visit To Mrs. Lypia JANE PIERSON, THE POET. 


Dear Mrs. Batrenam :—When in Columbus, last 
fail, Col. Harris inquired if I had made the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. Lydia Jane Pierson, one of the well 
known Poetesses of America, informing me that she 
had recently removed to Adrian, Michigan. I had 
formed a pleasant acquaintance in that place on a 
former journey, and proposed spending a week there 
on my return. 

Almost my first inquiry on my arrival, was, do you 
know the residence of Mrs. Pierson? Few could an- 
swer me; but on the morning before I was to leave, | 
I obtained the desired information, and made bold to 
call without introduction. Her residence is a little 
out of town, a humble, unpretending home, which is | 
just beginning to manifest the influence of the poetic 
heart it enshrines. She has been there only one sea- 
son, but flowers are beginning to adorn the garden, | 
and render the before uncultivated waste attractive. 

When I reached their residence, she was absent, | 
attending upon a sick daughter who lives near, but 
her husband assured me she would be in shortly, and | 
invited me to wait. In a few minutes she came trip- | 
ping in with a step as elastic as a child’s—a short, 
full figure, with a round, cheerful face, and full blue | 
eyes. She must be something over 50 years of age, | 
I should imagine, and has led a life of every day 
homely toils, giving grace to the humblest duties by 
the cheerfulness of her temper, and the elevation of | 
heart manifest in all her communications. 

Unpretending in her dress and manners, as well as | 
in all her surroundings, her conversation evinces cul- | 
tivated intellect, an expansive and truthful soul, that | 
is ever self-poised and self-sustained. Her poetry has | 
all been the spontaneous outpouring of a greatly en- | 
dowed nature, with little aid from mere art; and like | 
all true poets, her intuitions have reached the depths | 
of true philosophy often in advance of the tardy re- 
searches of science. Her writings are all character- | 
ized by depth of feeling and purity of heart. In the’ 
department of affectional expression, few surpass her 
in fervency and delicacy, while in the purely i imagine. | 
tive, her touches are ex< quisitely fine and life-like. 

She has devoted much time and attention to prac- 
tical agriculture and horticulture, and has occasionally 
written valuable articles on these subjects. I was 
much interested in some of her suggestions, and it oc- 
curred to me that if you could persuade her to become 
a contributor for the Cultivator, her truthful, practical 
nature joined to her poetic gifts, would make her 
writings a most valuable and graceful addition to your 
columns. [We shall try.—Ed. | 

She gave me some glimpses of her literary life, 
showing that, like a great majority of women, she had 
too little knowledge of business to enable her to re- 
alize the pecuniary recompense that was due her la- 
bors. She has been, for a long time, a contributor to 
papers that have a wide circulation, yet has seldom 
received more than the paper and an occasional vol- 
ume sent the editor for review, as compensation.— 
The proceeds of one volume of her poems, she donated 
to a theological seminary ; for the other she received 
nothing. The publishers found rapid sale for the 
work, but soon after its issue were burnt out, and a 
great share of the edition destroyed. They maintained 
that they had received only enough to compensate 
them for their expense, and gave her nothing. 

She read to me some of her fevorite poems, which 
for grace of expression seemed to me among the 
finest in the language. With some of these, there 
were curious literary reminiscences, not wholly cred- 
itable to some of our popular magazinists. One on 
the flight of wild geese, a most exquisite poem, was 
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smothered in the “dark drawer for months,” and its 
beauty was never appreciated till it had taken wing. 
Then the editor was suddenly aware of its surpassing 
merit. 

What most pleased me was, that with a perfect con- 
sciousness of her own powers, there was no vanity nor 
self-conceit, and though she mentioned these things, 
it was without any taint of bitterness. 

Her family have for generations been gifted, and 
one of her nephews is an artist in Adrian, of no mean 
pretensions; the poetry of his nature asserting itself 
in form and color, rather than in language. 


H. &. T..C. 


— quinn “ 
{Written for the Ohio Cultivator. 
NO TIME FOR REST! 





BY M. LOUISA CHITWOOD, 





No time for rest, all hands to the labor ; 
No time for idling, there’s much to be done ; 
Soft sounds the viol, soft sounds the tabor, 
Cool the green grottos away from the sun. 
Fragrance comes up from the hearts of the flowers, 
Sleep-songs are hummed in the streamlet’s low sigh, 
Oh, will you yield? shall the silver-toned hours 
Pass unimproved—will you let them go by! 


No time for rest, there are little ones crying, 
Hungry lips, haggard cheeks, tear-swollen eyes, 
Prayers from the living, sobs from the dying, 
Deaf not your ear to Humanity’s cries ! 
Fold not your arms, close not in slumber 
Eyes in the middle of life’s battle din ; 
Brothers ! the fields of the harvest time number, 
Work! you will gather the golden sheaves in. 


No time for rest! you have missions, my sister, 
Bow not to Fashion’s gilt-shining mart, 
While the hot tears life’s journal-book blister, 
Let them drop, drop in the cells of your heart. 
Be not the butterfly, carelessly swinging 
In the white lily-urn all the long day, 
But like the bee, gather honey with singing— 
Labor, for life’s noon is passing away. 


Soon will the shadows about our way gather, 
Soon the cheek sink, and the eye become dim ; 
Soon will the mission end, soon will the Father 
Summon the servant to come unto Him. 
Then let us labor, that over our bosom 
Tear-drops may moisten the brown, clinging clay, 
Let us help culture Humanity’s blossom— 
Work for the right, while the hour is to-day. 
Mt. Carmel, Ind., Jan., 1855. 
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RECIPES. 


Dear Mrs. Batenam :—The following recipe has 


'been peddied through the country, and sold for $1. It 


saves one-third of the labor of washing : 

Wasnine Recire.—Take one lb. of saltpetre, and 
dissolve it in one gallon of cold rainwater, and cork it 
up in some tight vessel. When you are going to 
wash, add three large spoonfuls to each pint of soap ; 


}make a suds with this, and soak the clothes 20 or 30 


minutes, then rub them out, and put them over the fire 
in a clean cold suds. Let them come to the boil, and 
boil five minutes, then take them out and rinse them. 
Hasty Brean Puppinc.—Put one quart of milk in 
a kettle, butter a few slices of bread and crumble them 
in till thick, then beat up three eggs, sweeten and 
spice, and when the milk is scalding hot, pour in the 
egg, stir well, take it up and serve. H.C 
Lexington, O. 


~see + — 

CampPHor PRopUCING INsaniTy.—The Toronto Col- 
onist says:—‘ We are informed that no less than 
eight persons have been admitted into the lunatic 
asylum in astate of insanity, occasioned by consuming 
quantities of camphor, to prevent cholera. Some of 
them carried it about in their pockets, and kept from 
time to time eating small quantities of it. Others 
took it dissolved in brandy. In all cases where it was 
taken in any quantity, it produced insanity. It isa 
fact well known that a c mparatively small quantity 
of camphor will set a dog mad, and that he will soon 
afterwards die.” 
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FARMERS, LOOK HERE! 


NEW SEED AND IMPLEMENT STORE. 
LLIOTT & CO., WILL START A FRESH 
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| GYRACUSE NURSERIES, SYRACUSE, N. Y.— 
} The proprietors of these extensive Nurseries, with a reputa- 
tion second to none in the United States, would return their thanks 
| for the very liberal and increasing patronage heretofore received, 
ye would now offer to their customers and the public — 
their very large and splendid stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
4 furrow on or about the first of February, 1855, by opening | go | consisting of Apples, Pears and Cherries, both dwarf and stan- 
Warerooms for the sale of AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTU- dards. Plums. Peaches. Gooseberries. Raspberries. Currants, &c.: 
RAL IMPLEMENTS, Field, Garden and Flower Seeds, Fruit and | E ’ » Peaches, Goos » Raspberries, Ss, 3 
pe 2 | Evergreen and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, in fine assortments ; 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Green-house Plants, &c., Park nsen. hey lemee tities Jiadine shame euile +dhem, Danes 
th side Court House Square, Cleveland, Ohio. } ’ Be quantities, mciuding many : ’ jas, 

Row, sow | Phloxes, Dwarf Chrysanthemums, Carnations and Picotees, Climb- 
IMPLEMENTS. _ | ing Shrubs, Greenhouse and bedding-out plants, &c. They would 

It is our intention to procure and keep for sale the very BEST im- | particularly call attention to their fine stock of standard Pears, 
lements required by the farmer, gardener, orchardist and florist.— | which they believe to be the largest and best in the State ; also 
very new aud desirable improvement will be procured and sup- | 250,000 Osage orange plants, of very superior growth, for hedges, 
plied as wanted ; and, as we are practical hands in the use of im- | very low by the quantity. 1000 foreign Grape Vines, 1 year old, 


plements for the cultivation of the soil, we flatter ourselves we | from bearing vines, at $20 per 100. Rhubarb and Asparagus roois, 
shall offer for sale no ‘“‘humbugs.” 





SEEDS. 

The culture and growing of grains, grasses, vegetables and flow- 
ers, has occupied most of the years of our lives, and we do think 
we know and appreciate the value of good fresh seed, true to name, 
as well as also the necessity of procuring such variety as will give | 
the best return, in order to make the labor repay—therefore this | 
branch of the business will receive our special attention, and pur- 
chasers may rely on corregtness. 

FERTILIZERS. 

With advancement in knowledge relative to the growing of 
crops, comes the want of special manures, and to meet this de- 
mand, as well as to further advance and increase the cultivation 
and return of the land, we shall keep on hand and for sale, all the 
most approved fertilizers, whether for the field culturist, the or- 
chardist, or the amateur florist. 

FRUIT TREES. 

One of us having spent years in the cultivation of Fruit Trees 
and examining their fruits, feels confident that in meeting the 
wants of the public he may here be said to be “‘at home.” Noth- 
ing more annoys the purchaser, than after years of care in culti- 
vating his trees, to find his “Belmonts” all ‘Codlins,” and his 
“Seeknofarthers” all ‘’Pennocks ;” this branch of the business, 
therefore, we always attend in person, to make sure all is rightly 
named when it leaves us. Full descriptive catalogues will soon be 
issued, giving lists of all the best varieties, and also directions for 
cultivation, &c. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 

These, in great variety, will be supplied at reasonable prices, and 
persons at a distance purchasing twenty-five dollars worth, may 
also have a plan for their grounds, if they desire it, gratis. Todo 
this, it is necessary that they send 8s an exact map of their grounds, 
as they are now situated, locating thereon all their trees, build- 
ings, &c. 

ROSES. 

Our collection of Roses is such that we defy competition in the 
West. One of the most extensive Rose growers in southern Ohio, 
says: “Itisthe bestcollection I have seen west of the mountains.” 

No gentleman’s place can be considered complete, in this age, 
without a “‘ Rosary,” where the fragrant bloom or bud may be gath- 
ered, from June until November. “tee particulars see catalogue, to 
be ready some time in February. 

EVERGREENS. 

“ Everybody and his wife” plants an Evergreen tree, to make 
the Home grounds cheerful in the long, dreary winter ; and those 
who know how, plant thickets and hedges of evergreens, both as 
ornaments of beauty and as a protection to cattle, buildings, gar- 
den, etc., from our north and west winds. Ali sizes, varieties and 
piices. See catalogue. 

GREEN HOUSE PLANTS AND BOQUETS. 

For the present we have made arrangements with a florist to 
supp y our customers ; meantime we are building a Green House, 
and soon shall be enabled to furnish of our own growing, in large 
or s nall quantities, at low rates. A portion of our rooms fronting 
on Champlain st., will be fitted for the purpose of always keeping 
a supply of boquets and green-house plants in bloom in town. 

Boquets and flowers for parties may always be had by giving suit- 
able notice when wanted, as our nursery grounds are near the city, 
and can be speedily visited. 

DECORATION OF ROOMS FOR BALLS OR PARTIES. 

We have in our employ men who are used to the decorating of 
rooms for Suppers, Balls,etc., etc. Such jobs, therefore, we solicit. 
FREE AGRICULTURAL READING ROOM. 

Connected with our Warerooms, we shall establish an Agricul- 
tural Reading Room, wherein ali the Agricultural and Horticultura) 
newspapers and monthlies of the United States may be found, and 
the reading of which we offer Free to all. 

WEEKLY EXHIBITIONS AND PREMIUMS. 

It is our intention, as soon as the season is sufficiently advanced, 
to hold weekly exhibitions at our rooms, of choice growth of Vege- 
tables, Fruits, Flowers, etc., and for the interest of which we shall 
offer a list of premiums. This list of premiums we will publish on 
or about the Ist of Mareh, and at the same time the regulations 
and the judges names. 

To this effort of ours to advance the interest and increase the 





skill in growing of plants, fruits or flowers, we now cordially invite 
the aid of all Gardeners and Horticulturists, promising to them that 
our only object is to excite, create and bring forth skill, science and 
knowledge, in all that relates to the art ; and also saying here, that | 
while we ourselves may be exhibitors, we will in no case beeome | 
competitors. 
Of all our friends, and the public generally, we solicit patronage. 
ELLIC & CO., | 

Dealers in Seeds, Trees, Ag. & Hort. Implements, etc., Cleve- | 
land, Ohio. Feb. 1- | 


extra size, very low by the 100 or 1000. 

Their trees are taken up very carefully, and packed in the very 
best manner, at a moderate expense. Al! packagesdelivered at the 
railroad or canal, free of charge. 

They will issue a supplement to their ornamental and green- 
house catalogue, for spring sales, containing all the new Dahlias, 
Verbenas, Phioxes, Dwarf Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Green- 
house plants, &c., with a reduction on former prices, to which they 
call especial attention. 

The following catalogues will be sent gratis and prepaid to all 
applicants, who prepay their letter postage and enclose for No. la 
letter stamp and for the others one cent stamps each. 

No. 1. A full descriptive catalogue of all their productions. 

No. 3. A new descriptive catalogue of fruits. 

No. 3. A descriptive catalogue of ornamental trees, shrubs, 
roses, &c. 

No. 4. A descriptive catalogue of Dahlias, Greenhouse and bed- 
ding-out plants. 

No. 5. A wholesale catalogue for nurserymen, venders and 


dealers. 
THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 


Feb. 1-3tt 
ESTCHESTER NURSERIES, PA.— THE 
subscribers invite the attention of Western Farmers and 
Planters to their large assortment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
embracing a large stock of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Peach, &c.; 
of small fruits, Strawberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Currants. 
&c. The ornamental department is very complete. Of Ever- 
greens, we have over 40 varieties, many of them rare and very 
handsome. A fine assortment of Evergreens and Deciduous Shrubs, 
suitable for yards, lawns and pleasure grounds ; a most complete 
assortment of Roses, Green House Plants, Vines and Creepers.— 
Having a specimen orchard in connection with the Nursery, we 
can recommend all fruits sent from our establishment as being 
genuine. 
Trees well and carefully packed, so as to carry to any part of the 
United States. Catalogues sent gratis, on application. 
PASCHALL MORRIS & CO., 
Feb. 1-4t* Westchester, Pa. 





HOROUGH BRED AYRSHIRE BULL FOR 


SALE.—The subscriber offers for sale his superior Ayrshire 
Bull, ““NEW YORK,” that has won a prize at every Exhibition 
that he has been shown in, either County or State, which can be 
seen by the Agricultural Reports. New York was calved in 1850. 

Pedigree— Sire, Robert Burns, imported, owned by Robert W. 
Suter, Canada West ; Dam, Bonna Duma; Gr. Dam imported; both 
owned by James B. Ewart, Canada West. 

He is red, with white marks; in temper extremely mild, and 
easily managed. He is an excellent stock getter, and would not 
now be offered for sale, but that the subscriber, in the system of 
breeding he has adopted, has not much more need of his services. 

Under these circumstances, he is for sale at low figures in cash. 
I have satisfactory references of recent date from the above named 
gentlemen. Any persons wishing a good bargain can have it by an 
early correspondence. Address H. T. WOLLARD, 

Feb. 1, 1855-1tt Castine, Darke Co., O. 


(\UMBERLAND MOUNTAIN \—A FINE FARM 


FOR SALE.—A beautiful tract of land, situated in White 

Co., Tennessee, on the head waters of the Coney Fork River, con- 
taining about Fifteen Hundred Acres, including about 250 acres of 
NATURAL MEADOW. Forty acrescleared and under good fence, 
comfortable dwelling with five rooms, good out-houses, &c. Fine 
young orchard of choice grafted summer and winter apples, in full 
bearing order, cherries, peaches, &c. Several springs of Freestone 
and Chalybeate water, and never-failing stream running through 
the tract. This Farm adjoins the owner’s homestead, on the Nash- 
ville and Knoxville Turnpike. Title indisputable, the farm having 
been in uninterrupted possession for the last twenty years War- 
rantee deedgiven. The attention of farmers of Ohio, or elsewhere, 
about visiting this “‘ Garden spot of the United States,” as this re- 
gion has been called, is directed to this beautiful place, which will 
be sold very low, if applied for soon. 

For particulars, terms, &c., address J. W. DODGE, St. Louis, 
Mo., or WM. H. DODGE, Claysville, White Co., Tenn. 

Feb. 1-3t* 


RAPE ROOTS AND CUTTINGS. — 45,000 
Catawba Grape Roots, one yearold. Price per 1000, $35; per 
100, $4. 
300,000 Catawba Grape Cuttings; price per 1000, $2 50, per 100, 
40 cts. 
For sale at my Nursery, Pleasant Ridge, or my store, No. 162 
Main street, Cincinnati. . M. McCULLOUGH. 
Feb. 1-3t* 
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THE MARKETS. 


Onto CULTIVATOR OrFick, January 29, 1855. 

Tne Prospects BricuTen.—In the Eastern cities, the money 
markets are reported as decidedly easier, and the panic may be said | 
to have ceased. Exports of specie have ceased, and gold continues | 
to arrive from California. The Banks are beginning to discount 
freely to perfectly safe men, but not to speculators. The scarcity | 
of farm products, will of course make business generally dull until 
after next harvest, and the return of general prosperity must be | 
slow, and dependent on the blessing of Heaven upon the labors of | 
the farmer. | 


| 
Tue CaTTLe Market has improved, and we notice the Cincin- | 


nati papers speak of a better condition of the Horse Market, many | 
sales having been made at improved prices. \ 


| 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 29.—The Commercial says there was a bet- | 
ter feeling in the Provision market, on Saturday, and no Mess Pork | 
was to be had below $12. Quite an extensive business was done 
in Bulk Meat, at better prices. The firmness of the market is at- 
tributable to the favorable advices from the Eastern and Southern 
markets. The general aspect of affairs is more hopeful, and confi- 
dence is being gradually restored. } 

WHOLESALE Prices.—Sales of Flour, to-day, about 500 bbls., at 
$7 85@7 90 per bbl. Wheat is scarce, and brings $1 55@1 60 per 
bu. Corn 58@60. Rye 95@100. Barley $1@1 10. Oats 38.—) 
White Beans $2. Clover Seed $6 85@7 00. Timothy $2@250.— 
Flax Seed $1 50 per bu. Potatoes $1 25@137@140perbu. Onions | 
75. Dried Apples $1 37@1 40; Peaches $2@225 perbu. Butter, | 
for packing, 12@15; Roll, 16, (retails at 18@25.) Cheese, selected 
W.R., 10; Durham, Farm, &c.,12%. Lard 8%@9. Hogs 4 85@ 
490 per 100 lbs. Beef cattle $6@7 50. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 27.—Flour is firm, and prices tending upward. 
The sales comprise 7,000 bbls., at $8 62@9 for good Ohio, and $8 75 
(@9 12 for Southern. Wheat and Corn are firm. Pork is in good | 
demand, and firm at $12 50@1262foroldMess. Beef isunchanged. | 
Lard is firm, but not quotably higher. Groceries are quiet and 
steady. Money is easy. Stocks are in active demand, but prices 
are unchanged. 

COLUMBUS, Jax. 29.—Flour retails at $8 25@8 50 per bbl.— 
Wheat nominally $160@165. Corn 50. Oats 37. Rye 90. Pota- 
toes $150. Clover Seed $650@700. Timothy $250@300. Dried 
Apples $1 50—Peaches $250 per bu. Hay $10 perton. Wood} 
$2 25@2 50 per cord. Pork, hog, 5@6c. Beef, by quarter, 5@é6c. | 
Lard 9@10c. Butter 18@20c. Eggs 15@18c ® dozen. | 


TANDARD PEAR TREES.—THE SUBSCRI-. 


bers, wishing to clear off the ground occupied by a portion of | 
their trees, next spring, are induced to offer their entire stock of 
young Pear Trees, say 5000, 3 to 5 feet high, at the following ex- 
tremely low prices: For 1000, $130; for 2500, $300 ; for 5000, $500. 
Also, 25,000 Apple roots, grafted, at $15 per 1000. Address 
DELL & COLLINS, 
Feb. 1-3tt Waterloo, Seneca Co., N. Y. 








OR SALE.—A VERY FINE IMPROVED 
Boar, ten months old, and a good stock getter. 
W. S. LUNT, 
Feb. 1-1t* Findlay, Ohio. 


(nee ae HOUSE, ZANESVILLE, OHIO.— 
WAIT & ELLIS, Proprietors. Late Winslow House. 
{-@ General Stage Office. Feb. 1. 
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WHAT 18S SAID OF IT. 


Tue Cuttrvator was the first paper in Ohio, devoted exclusive- 
ly to the interests of the great farming masses of the State, and it 
has been sustained with ability by Mr. Bateham. For some years 


| past, Col. Harris has been associated as assistant editor, and his 


labors and practical common sense have been valuable. We are 
glad to know that the Cultivator has secured a liberal support, and 
we trust that there will be no falling off in 1855.—Ohio State Jour. 

THE On1o CuttivaTor is generally allowed te be, we believe, 
one of the most usefnl agricultural papers in the country. The 
reputation of Mr. Bateham as an agricultural editor, has been long 


| established ; and the eminently practical as well as poetical pen of 
| Col. Harris, adds greatly to the interest and value of the paper.— 


Columbian. 


Tur On1o CuLtTivatorn,—We take great pleasure in recommend- 


| ing to Lhe patronage of our agricultural friends, this able and long 
4 


established journal. Itis eminently worthy of support as a west- 
ern publication, and ought always to be preferred to foreign publi- 
cations, whose editors cannot understand the crops and modes of 
cultivation best adapted to our soil and climate, nor sympathize 
with the toils and discouragements of our rural population.—Leba- 


non Star. 


THE On1o CuLtivaTor is the pioneer Agricultural Journal in 


| Ohio, and we have long looked upon it as being far ahead of any of 


its competitors in all that is really meritorious. In solid matter— 
that which instructs the hardy tiller of the soil, and enables him 
to make the most of his broad acres, his lowing herds and bleating 
flocks—it is without a peer or a rival. Long may it continue to 
spread light and knowledge amongst our honest yeomanry.—M¢. 


| Gilead Sentinel. 


THE Onto CuLtivator.—We insert this week the prospectus of 
this old, able and zealous advocate of the Agricultural Interests of 
Ohio. The editors have labored long and efficiently in behalf of 
the farmers’ interests, and deserve a liberal support from the farm- 
ers, in return. To every farmer who reads our paper, we say, if 
you are not taking any agricultural publication, try the Cultivator 
one year, and our word for it, you will never regret the trifling out- 
lay it costs you.—Highland News. 

THE CuntivaTor is one of the best papers of the kind in the 
West. It is of more practical benefit to Agriculturists in Ohio than 
any of the Eastern papers, because the Cultivator is printed in 
Ohio, the editors necessarily become acquainted with the soil, cli- 


| mate, &c., of Ohio—and for this reason the prescriptions of the 


Cultivator are more reliable and of more advantage to our agricul- 
turists than Eastern publications.—Canton Transcript. 

Ouro CuLtivaTor.—This pioneer paper in the causeof agricul- 
ture in our State, will enter upon its eleventh volume on the first 
of January next. It is conducted with ability by Messrs. Bateham 
& Harris. The Ladies’ Department is conducted by Mrs. Bateham, 
who with many able lady contributors, make this not the least in- 
teresting department in the paper.— Urbana Qstizen. 

Tue Onto CuLtivator.—This is the oldest and best Agricultural 
paper in Ohio. It has done more than any or all the other presses 


| in the State to aid and promote progress and improvement in the 


agriculture of the State.—Kalida Venture. 


During the ten years it has been published, it has contributed 
vastly to the improvement of agriculture in all its branckesin Ohio. 
Each volume is an improvement on the preceding.—Louwisville Ky. 
Journal. 


The very best of information is stored up in this valuable period- 
ical. It isa work of the greatest importance to the farmer, and 
also exceedingly cheap.—Lima Gazette. 

No intelligent farmer should be without his Agricultural Journal, 
and none better for the Western farmer than the Ohio Cultivator 
can be obtained.—Marietta Rep. 


We have always regarded this as one of the first class agricultu- 
ral papers of the country. The publishers promise for the coming 
year, that the Cultivator shall be superior to anything it has here- 
tofore been. Every farmer should have the Cultivator, as itis a 
perfect remedy for “ hard times.”—Angola Ia. Express. 


Tus Onto CULTIVATOR now ranks among the best Agricultural 
papers in the United States. Bateham and Harris are both of the 
‘“‘ right stripe,” and well understand what they write about. Mrs. 
Bateham conducts the Ladies’ Department of the Cultivator, and 
wields her pen with dexterity and force.—Wellsville Patriot. 


Tue Onto CuLtivaTor is one of Ohio’s own offspring, and is 
worthy of its parentage. It is of the greatest value to western 
farmers, and should be a regular visitant to every farm-house.— 
Coshocton Age. 


Tue CuLTivaTor is an excellent publication, and deserving the 
patronage of all who desire to keep pace with agricultural improve- 
ments of the day.—Xenia Ti rch Light. 


We are pleased to notice a continued improvement of this agri- 
cultural journal, and in view of the very low price at which it is 
afforded, it ought to reach the houses of tens of thousands of farm- 
ers.— Akron Beacon. 


It is a purely practical work, eontaining hints and suggestions, 
which will be found serviceable to all classes of farmers, and serve 
to induce further inquiry among their children.—Meigs Co. Tele- 
graph. 

A very valuable Journal for the farmer ; probably no better in the 
West.—Toledo Blade. 
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